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SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF CRASHAW. 


I, seems to me that, in their selections from the ancient English 
poets, neither Ellis nor Campbell have done justice to Crashaw. 
Campbell was fully capable of estimating his merits ; and says, 
that there are many touches of ‘ beauty and solemnity’ in his 
verses. He has not taken the trouble, however, of separating 
these from the mass of grosser matter; and I cannot help think- 
ing, that he had not read Crashaw with much attention ; for 
‘solemnity’ is not altogether the right word to be used in his 
praise. The estimate, which was formed of him by his contem- 
poraries, may be inferred from the poem of Cowley on his death, 
which commences with the splendid apostrophe : 


Poet and saint! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 


He has been imitated by Pope ; and some traces of his expres- 
sions are to be found even in the poetry of Milton. Ee 

The date of his birth is uncertain. He took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1634; and the same year published a volume of Latin 
poems, mostly devotional. In one of these, is contained the 
well known line, which has sometimes_been ascribed to Dryden 
and others, on the miracle of turning water into wine: 


Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit. 
The modest water saw its God and blushed. 


He took orders; and was distinguished as a preacher for his 
energy of expression and strength of feeling. Having for some 
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time lived a life of enthusiastic piety, and of even austere and 
ascetic morality, he at last became a Roman Catholic. He died 
in Italy, as a canon of Loretto, about the year 1650. Cowley 
alludes to his conversion in the following lines : 


Pardon, my mother Church, if I consent 

That angels led him, when from thee he went: 
For even in error sure no danger: is, 

When joined to so much piety as his. 

Ah Mighty God! with shame J speak it and grief, 
Ah! that our greatest faults were in belief; 

And our weak reason even weaker yet, 

Rather than thus our wills too strong for it. 

His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets, might 

Be wrong; his life I’m sure was in the right. 


Much of the poetry of Crashaw abounds in the faults of his 
- It is full of extravagances, forced thoughts, and harshness 
of expression ; showing, however, not so much a want of talents 
in the writer, as of a just and discriminating taste in the great 
body of readers. His religious poems written after his conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church, are overrun with that revolti 
imagery, which results from transferring to God the accidents 
and sufferings of the human nature of Christ; and with those 
shocking conceits, that a perverted ingenuity may draw from this 
source. But with all these faults, Crashaw has no common beau- 
ties. The charm of his finer poems consists partly in the fresh 
and bright colours of their language, and in the happy turns of 
expression which now and then occur, and still more in the 
purity and holiness of feeling which they discover, sometimes 
calm and deep, and sometimes exalted to enthusiasm. I will 
give some specimens. 


DESCRIPTION OF A RELIGIOUS HOUSE AND CONDITION OF LIFE. 


Out of Barclay. 


No roofs of gold o’er riotous tables shining, 
Whole days and suns devoured with endless dining ; 
No sails of Tyrian silk proud pavements sweeping ; 
Nor ivory couches costlier slumbers keeping ; 
False lights of flaring gems ; tumultuous joys ; 
Halls full of flattering men, and frisking boys ; 
Whate’er false shows of short and slippery good 
Mix the mad sens of men in mutual blood: 
But walks and unshorn woods; and souls, just so 
Unforced and genuine, but not shady tho’: 

' Our lodgings hard and homely as our fare ; 
That chaste and cheap as the few clothes we wear ; 
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Those coarse and negligent, as the natural locks 

Of these loose groves, rough as the unpolished rocks: 
A hasty portion of prescribed sleep ; 

Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep, 

And sing, and sigh ; and work, and sleep again, 

Still rolling a round sphere of still returning pain : 
Hands full of hearty labours; pains that pay, 

And prize themselves, do much that more they may, 
And work for work, not wages ; let to-morrow’s 
New drops wash off the sweat of this day’s sorrows : 
A long and daily dying life, which breathes 

A respiration of reviving deaths: 

But neither are there those ignoble stings, 

That nip the bosom of the earth’s best things, 

And lash earth-labouring souls ; 

No cruel guard of diligent cares, that kee 

Crowned woes awake, as things too wise for sleep: 
But reverend discipline and religious fear, 

And soft obedience, find sweet biding here ; 

Silence and sacred rest, peace and pure joys: 

Kind loves keep house, lie close, and make no noise ; 
And room enough for monarchs, while none swells 
Beyond the kingdoms of contentful cells : 

The self-remembering soul sweetly recovers 

Her kindred with the stars; not basely hovers 
Below ; but meditates her immortal way 

Home to the original source of life and intellectual day. 


Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep: Every one will 
recollett this line in a later poem, which has none of the purity 
of that from which it is taken. , 

There are some pleasing passages in his verses on the death 
of Mr. Herrys. 


Him while fresh and fragrant time 
Cherished in his golden prime ; 

Ere Hebe’s hand had overlaid 

His smooth cheeks with a downy shade ; 
The rush of Death’s untimely wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 

e. Teg Fg Srey * 


I’ve seen indeed the hopeful bud 

Of a ruddy rose, that stood, 

Blushing to behold the ray 

Of the new saluted day ; 

His tender top not fully spread, 

The sweet dash of a shower new shed, 
Invited him no more to hide 
Within himself the purple pride 
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Of his forward flower; when lo! 

While he sweetly ’gan to show 

His swelling glories, Auster spied him, 

Cruel Auster thither hied him ; 

And with the rush of one rude blast, 

Shamed not spitefully to waste 

All his leaves.so fresh and sweet, 

And lay them trembling at his feet. 

Pve seen the morning’s lovely ray 

Hover o’er the new-born day ; 

With rosy wings so richly bright 

As if he scorned to think of night ; 

When a ruddy storm, whose scowl 

Made heaven’s radiant face look foul, 

Called for an untimely night 

To blot the newly blossomed light. 

But were the rose’s blush so rare, 

Were the morning’s smile so fair, 

As was he, nor cloud, nor wind, 

But would be courteous, would be kind. 
% . * * * 

The ripe endowments of his mind 

Left his years so much behind, 

That numbering of his virtues’ praise, 

Death lost the reckoning of his days, 

And believing what they told, 

Imagined him exceeding old. 


The following verses are in a different strain. They are from 
a short poem ‘ on Mr. Stanihurst’s death.’ 





Come then youth, beauty, blood, all ye soft powers, 
Whose silken flatteries swell a few fond hours 

Into a false eternity ; come man, 

Hyperbolized nothing, know thy span ; 

Take thy own measure here 
here put on 
Thyself in this unfeigned reflection. 

Here gallant ladies, this impartial glass, 

Through all your painting, shows you your own face. 
These death-sealed lips are they dare give the lie 
Te the proud hopes of poor mortality. 

These curtained windows, this self-prisoned eye, 
Out-stares the lids of large-looked tyranny : 

This posture is the brave one ; this that lies 

Thus low, stands up, methinks, thus, and defies 

The world—aAll-daring dust and ashes, only you 

Of all interpreters read nature true. 
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Pope says 


O Death, all eloquent! you only prove 
- What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love, 


And Juvenal had said long before 


Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sunt hominum corpuscula. 





The whole invocation quoted from Crashaw may, perhaps, 
remind one of a passage in Pope’s ‘ Epistle to Mr. Jervas’, where 
after speaking of the power of painting to represent; 


An angel’s sweetness, or Bridgewater’s eyes: 


he proceeds : | 


Muse! at that name, thy sacred sorrows shed, 
Those tears eternal, that embalm the dead. 
Call round her tomb each object of desire, 
Each purer frame informed with purer fire, 
Bid her be all that cheers, or softens life, 
The tender sister, daughter, friend and wife ; 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore ; 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more. 


The following verses may show how much of good sense was 
mingled with Crashaw’s somewhat erroneous and perverted feel- 
ings of religion. sas 


There is great felicity and point in some o 


ON A TREATISE OF CHARITY. 


Rise then immortal maid! Religion, rise ! 
Put on thyself in thine own looks: t’ our eyes 
Be what thy beauties, not our blots, have made thee; 
Such as, ere our dark sins to dust betrayed thee, 
Heaven set thee down new drest ; when thy bright birth 
Shot thee, like lightning, to the astonished East, 

” * 


These learned leaves shall vindicate to thee 
Thy holiest, humblest, handmaid, Charity. 
* * * * 
This shall from henceforth be the masculine theme 
Pulpits and pens sball sweat in; to redeem 
Virtue to action, that life-giving flame 
That keeps religion warm. * * * * 


A similar character appears in his i on Mr. Ashton. — 
its simple turns of 


expression. 


The modest front of this small door, 
Believe me, reader, can say more, 
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Than many a braver marble can: 

‘ Here lies a truly honest man 

One, whose conscience was a thing, 
That troubled neither church nor king : 
One of those few, that in this town, 
- Honour all preachers, hear their own: 
Sermons he heard, but not so many, 

As left no time to practice any: 

He heard them reverently, and then, 
His practice preached them o’er again. 
His parlour sermons rather were 

Those to the eye than to the ear. 

His prayers took their price and strength 


Not-from the loudness, nor the length. 
* * % * * 


Peace, which he loved in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end. 

When age and death called for the score 
No surfeits were to reckon for. 

Death tore not, therefore, but sans strife, 
Gently untwin’d his thread of life. 

What remains then, but that thou 

Write these lines, reader, in thy brow ; 
And by his fair example’s light, 

Burn in thy imitation bright. 

So while these lines can but bequeath 

A life perhaps unto his death ; 

His better epitaph shall! be 

His life still kept alive by thee. 


The beginning of this epitaph is imitated by Pope in that on 
Mr. Fenton. : 


This modest stone, what few vain marbles can; ~ 
May truly say; here lies an honest man. 


There is a magnificence in the commencement of Crashaw’s 
Hymn for Easter-day, which is like the sudden opening of an 
extensive prospect. 

Rise ! heir of fresh eternity ! 
From thy virgin tomb. 
Rise! mighty man of wonders, and thy world with thee. 


Thy tomb the universal East, 
a . oe Te 


Thy tomb, fair immortality’s perfumed nest. 


But the peculiar genius of Crasbaw is most richly displayed 
in two poems, from which I shall now give some passages. They 
are glowing with the dazzling conceptions of mystic devotion. 
There is, in some parts, a continued play of brilliant coruscations. 
The first is ‘ on a prayer-book sent to Mrs. B.’ | 
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Dear soul, be strong, 
Mercy will come ere long 
And bring her bosom full of blessings, 
Flowers of never fading graces. 
7 * * 
But if the noble Bridegroom, when he comes, 
Shall find the wandering heart from home, 
Leaving her chaste abode 
To gad abroad 
Among the gay mates of the god of flies ;* 
To take her pleasures, and to play, 
And keep the Devil’s holiday— 
Doubtless some other heart 
Will get the start, 
And stepping in before, 
Will take possession of the sacred store 
Of hidden sweets, and holy joys, 
Words which are not heard with ears, 
Those tumultuous shops of noise, 
Effectual whispers, whose still voice 
The soul itself more feels than hears ; 
luminous trances, 
Sights which are not seen with eyes, 
Spiritual and soul-piercing glances, 
Whose pure and subtile lightning flies 
Home to the heart ; 
Yet doth ‘not stay 
To ask the windows leave to pass that wey i ; 
Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soul, dear and divine annihilations ; 
A thousand unknown rites 
Of joys, and rarified delights, 
An hundred thousand loves and graces, 
And many a mystic thing, 
For which it.is no shame, 
That dull mortality must not know a name. 


In these selections, I have kept out of view, as much as might 
be, the allegory running through the piece, under which our 
Saviour is conceived of as a bridegroom or spouse. Though it 
is managed with ee 4 by Crashaw, it is intrinsically unfit for 
poetry. It is associa 
sions in the following lines. 

O fair! O fortunate! O rich! O dear! 
O happy and thrice happy she! 
Dear silver-breasted dove ! 











* The name Beelzebul, (the final letter in the original being properly 2 not } 
pee ge derived from eb Helse words, —— to being it would the 
god of flies.’ 
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Whee’er she be, 
W hose early love, 
With winged vows, 

Makes haste to meet her morning spouse. 
Happy soul, who never misses 
To improve that precious hour, 
And every day 
Seize her sweet prey, 

All fresh and fragrant as he rises, 
Dropping with a balmy shower, 
A delicious dew of spices. 


The other poem before referred to, is similar in its character 
to the last quoted. It is in honour of St. Teresa. She, while a 
child, is said to have hada passionate desire for martyrdom ; 
and to have plotted means for itsaccomplishment. But she died 
without attaining this glory. 

Since ‘tis not to be had at home, 

; She’ll travel to a martyrdom. 
No home tor her confesses she, 
But where she may a martyr, be. 
She’ll to the Moors, and trade with them 
For this unvalued diadem : 
She offers them her dearest breath, 
With Christ’s name in’t, in change for death : 
She'll bargain with them, and will give 
Them God, and teach them how to live 
ln him; or if they this deny, 
For him she ’ll teach them how to die.* 


But she was not ordained for martyrdom. 


Oh no, 

Wise Heaven will never have it so: 

Thou art love’s victim, and must die 
A death more mystical and high. 


She is to die by the dart of love. 


A dart thrice dipt in that rich flame, 

Which writes thy spouse’s radiant name 

Upon the roof of Heaven, where ay 

It shines, and with a sovereign ray 

Beats bright upon the burning faces 

Of souls, which in that name’s sweet graces 
Find everlasting smiles. F 
* * * * * 

Oh how oft shalt thou complain 

Of a sweet and subtile pain, 





* « There taught us how to live ; and ob! too high 


The price of knowledge, taught us how to die.” . 
Tiekell’s verses on the death of Addison. 
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Of intolerable joys, 
Of a death, in which who dies, 
Loves his death, and dies again, 
And would forever so be slain ; 
And lives and dies; and knows not why 
To live, but that he still may die. 
** * ** * * 
Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
By too hot a fire, and wasted 
Into perfuming clouds, so fast 
Shalt thou exhale to Heaven at last, 
In a dissolving sigh, and then 
O what! ask not the tongues of men. 
* * es. * 
Angels, thy old friends there shall greet thee, 
Glad at their own home now to meet thee. 
All thy good works, which went before, 
And waited for thee at the door, 
Shall own thee there — 
* * %* * * 
All thy old woes shall now smile on thee, 
And thy pains set bright upon thee : 
All thy sorrows here shall shine, 
And thy sufferings be divine, 
Tears shall take comfort, and turn gems ; 
And wrongs repent to diadems. 
* * * * 
Thou shalt look round about, and see 
T housands of crowned souls throng to be 
Themselves thy crown 
— whose happy names 
Heaven keeps upon thy score; thy bright 
Life brought them first to kiss the light, 
That kindled them to stars. 


I will give one more specimen. The construction of the fol- 
lowing poem is very awkward ; but it is rich in strong and poeti- 
cal thoughts and language. 


‘IN PRAISE OF LESSIUS HIS RULE OF HEALTH.’ 


Go now, with some daring drug, 

Bait thy disease, and while they tug, 

Thou, to maintain their cruel strife, 

Spend the dear treasure of thy life. 

Go, take physic, doat upon 

Some big named composition, 

The oraculous doctor’s mystic bills, 

Certain hard words made into pills : 

And what at length shall get by these ? 
New Seriegs—vol. V. 12 
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Only a costlier disease. 
Go, poor man, think what shall be 
Remedy against thy remedy. 
That which makes us have no need 
Of physic, that’s physic indeed. 
Hark hither,* reader, wouldst thou see 
Nature her own physician be ; 
Would’st see a man, all his own wealth, 
His own physic, his own health ; 
A man, whose sober soul can tell, 
How to wear her garments well, 
Her garments that upon her sit, 
As garments should do, close and fit ; 
A well clothed soul, that’s not opprest, 
Nor choaked with what she should be drest ; 
A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine, 
Through which all her bright features shine ; 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 
A thin aérial veil is drawn 
O’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide, 
More sweetly shows the blushing bride ; 
A soul, whose intellectual beams, 
No mists do mask, no lazy steams ; 
A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven, hath a,summer’s day ; 
Wouldst see a man, whose well-warmed blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ; 
A man whose tuned humors be 
A set of rarest harmony ; 
Wouldst see blithe looks, fresh cheeks beguile 
Age ; wouldst see December smile ; 
Wouldst see a nest of roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ; 
Warm thoughts, free spirits, flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring : 
In sum, wouldst see a man that can 
Live to be old, and yet a man. 


I have seen the above verses quoted in some periodical publi- 
cation, with six additional lines, which I give from memory. 


In sum wouldst see a man who can 

Live to be old and yet a man; 

Whose latest and most leaden hours 

Fall with soft wings, stuck with fresh flowers ; 
And when life's sweet fable ends, 

Soul and body part like friends, 


* That is: attend to the rules of Lessius, prescribing exercise and temperance, if 
thou wouldst see nature her own physician, &c. 
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No quarrels, murmurs, no delay, 
A kass, a sigh, and so away. 


These last verses are not in the copy of Crashaw’s works 
which is before me; and I am uncertain whether they were 
written by him. If they are not, they ate a happy imitation of 
his manner. 

Many single expressions, lines, and short passages of much 
beauty might be selected from Crashaw. There is rich plunder 
for a modern poet. The following is from a versification of the 
137th Psalm. By the rivers of Babylon, &c. ‘ 

‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.’ ° 7 


Sing! play! to whom ah! shall we sing or play, 
If not, Jerusalem, to thee? 
Ah thee, Jerusalem! ah! sooner may 
This hand forget the mastery 
Of music’s dainty touch, than I 
The music of thy memory. 3 


The following is the conclusion of a short poem, in which he 
expresses his regret, for having indulged too much in sleep. 


But thou faint god of sleep, forget that I 

Was ever known to be thy votary. 

No more my pillow shall thine altar be ; 

Nor will | offer any more to thee 

Myself a melting sacrifice: I’m born 

Again a fresh child of the buxom morn ; 

Heir of the sun’s first beams, Why threats’t thou so? 
Why dost thou shake thy leaden sceptre ? Go, 
Bestow thy poppy upon wakeful wo, 

Sickness and sorrow, whose pale lids ne’er know 
Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes ; 
Shut in their tears; shut out their miseries. 


The last verses may call to mind the lines of Young. 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from wo 
And lights on lids unsullied by a tear. 
‘ Bathed in liquid light’—‘ The weary lids of wakeful hope? are 
expressions of Crashaw. We might detach more such sparkles 
as these, or as the following : 


And words more sure, more sweet than they, 
Love could not think, truth could not say. 


But it may be pleasanter for other readers to discover them 
for themselves. | 


The longest of his poems is a translation from the Italian of 


Marino. Its title is Sospetto d’Herode, (The suspicion of Herod.) 


‘ 
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§2 With what evidence ought we 


Some resemblance to the thoughts of the original and the 
language of the translation may be discovered in the Paradise 
Lost.* There are vigorous conceptions and striking expressions 
in the work of Crashaw, but there is little that fixes itself in the 
memory ; and it is on the whole an uninteresting poem. There 
are two other lively and poetical pieces, from which | have not 

uoted. One is a translation of the poem of Moschus, called 
‘Cupid Runaway,’ or as it is named by Crashaw, ‘ Cupid’s 
crier.’ The title of the other is ‘ Music’s duel.’ It is a versifi- 
cation of the story of Strada of a contest between a musician and 
a nightingale; in which the nightingale, being overcome, dies 
of exhaustion and grief. There are others of his poems which 
discover more than common genius ; but in these the flame is, for 
the most part, mingled with thick smoke, and flashes bright only 
for a moment. 


e+ 


WITH WHAT EVIDENCE OUGHT WE TO BE SATISFIED IN 
RELIGION ? 


Tuts is a question of more practical importance, probably, 
than is generally apprehended. Men are sceptical on the sub- 
ject of religion, or their faith is feeble and mingled with doubts 
and uncertainty, not for want of sufficient evidence, but because 
they have not considered what kind of proof the subject admits 
of, and what degree of evidence ought to satisfy a fair inquirer. 
This state of mind is, perhaps, partly induced by a circumstance, 
which is in other respects of great value to us; I mean the time 
and manner in which religion is first presented to us. It is our 
privilege, and one of inestimable value we ought to esteem it, 
to receive its truths by early education. We draw in its great: 
and momentous doctrines with our first instructions. ‘The mind 
is formed, the character is shaped, the course of life receives its 
direction from it, even before we are capable of understanding 
its nature, or of having any distinct knowledge, or making any 
correct estimate, ef the evidence upon which it rests. 

But this advantage is not pure and unmixt. It is balanced in 
some measure by an attendant disadvantage. For our religion, 
pure and perfect as it is in itself, thus comes to us at first debas- 
ed ina greater or less degree by its mixture with human corrup- 
tions. When afterwards, therefore, ata mature age, what was 
at first received upon trust becomes a subject of examination, 
and we have occasion to look into the grounds of our faith, we 


* See Todd’s Inquiry into the Origin of Paradise Lost. 
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proceed under the disadvantage that arises from a disposition to 
scepticism, which is produced by a discovery of what is false and 
erroneous in the views that bad been received upon authority. 
And under the influence of the prejudice thus excited, there is 
danger that we shall demand too much, and insist on a kind of 
evidence or degree of proof, which the subject does not admit. 
Against such an influence it is important that we should be placed 
upon our guard. 

It is doubtless a wise and kind provision of heaven in the con- 
stitution. of things, that our faith should thus stand at first upon 
authority alone. But it cannot be imagined to be the design of - 
heaven, that it should continue to rest on no other foundation. 
When afterwards, therefore, we seek other support, much de- 

ends a our knowing with what kind of support we ought to 

satisfied. 

Nothing can be more clear, than the right which each one has 
to know the certainty of that which is proposed as the object of 
faith ; yet he is required to make a reasonable use of that right. 
He is justly expected to pursue his examination with fairness 
and to accept of such kind of evidence, and to rest satisfied with 
such degree of proof, as the subject will admit of, and not to 
require that, of which it is not capable. 

Now religion in general, and Christianity in particular, is offer- 
ed to us only upon the ground of moral evidence. It can be 
offered to us upon no other ground. Its truths are proper ob- 
jects of faith; and I shall endeavour to show, that proposed as 
they are, they are the objects of a reasonable faith, and not lia- 
ble to objection; in the first place, because they stand on the 
same ground, in this respect, with other truths, which are re- 
ceived without hesitation, and upon which we act in the ordi- 
nary business, and in the common interests of life; and in the 
next place, because from the very nature of religion it were to 
be expected, that they would be presented upon such evidence, 
and such only. 

Now with respect to other truths which are most firmly believ- 
ed, and upon the faith of which we feel ourselves fully authorised 
to act, where even great interests are depending ; how few are 
supported, or are capable of being supported by any other, than 
moral evidence? They have not the testimony of our senses— 
they are not subjected to the infallible text of consciousness— 
are not susceptible of demonstration. They rest upon human. 
testimony, which though it may mistake or intentionally deceive, 
is yet deemed a reasonable ground of faith, where evidence of 
a different kind is not to be obtained. Or they are grounded 
upon presumptions, which have singly but little force; the 
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strength of which may be indefinitely increased by multiplica- 
tion; yet can never be so multiplied, as not to be capable of 
deriving further strength, by being still further multiplied; or 
they are inferences drawn from repetitions of observation and 
experience, which it is plain can never be so often repeated, that 
further repetition shall not serve still to strengthen the conclu- 
sion. Yet for most of the truths, which we receive with unhesi- 
tating confidence, we have, and can have, no better grounds of 
evidence, than one or the other of these, which have been stated. 
We hear of Moscow and Pekin, and we read of Jerusalem, 
and Babylon and Rome; and we entertain no more doubt of the 
existence of those cities, and that they answer to the descrip- 
tions, which we bave had of them, than of the existence of those 
places, which we have ourselves seen. We hear too, and read 
of the great events, which are constantly going on in distant 
parts of the world, nor does it ever enter into our minds to call 
in question the reality of what is thus reported us, or the exist- 
ence of those distinguished personages, who are represented to 
be the principal actors in the series of public events, because we 
have no better grounds for our faith, than human testimony. 
Who is so sceptical as to doubt, whether there is such a place 
as Athens, and whether there once lived there such men as 
Demosthenes and Plato, any more than, at the end of the sim- 
plest and plainest mathematical demonstration, he doubts the 
truth of the result? We read the orations of the former and the 
philosophical writings of the latter, with unhesitating confidence 
of their genuineness, and can scarcely distinguish between the 
assurance we feel, that our mind is employed upon thoughts, 
which once passed through the minds of those great masters of 
Grecian eloquence and philosophy ; and the certainty we feel in 
the consciousness, that,in this act, we are exercising our own 
faculties upon those thoughts. Nor, where they purport to be 
treating of real persons and transactions, do we any more doubt 
the reality of the persons whom they introduce, and the facts 
which they relate, or to which they allude, than we doubt the 
reality of those which have once been the objects of our own 
personal observation, and are now of our distinct recollection. 
Historical evidence is naturally, and by general consent is 
deemed to be, a proper ground of historical faith ; and, in innu- 
merable cases, he that should refuse it, and require other evi- 
dence, would be thought to advance very unreasonable claims, 
and to expect what the very condition of our being, the nature 
and limits of our faculties, and our relations to the past and the 
distant, do not admit. 
We are supported then in the assertion, that important truths 
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resting on that kind of evidence upon which religion is offered, 
are received without hesitation, and make upa large part of 
human knowledge. 

And upon what kind of evidence are men usually called to act 
in the ordinary business of life? Upon what evidence do they 
think it reasonable and safe to proceed ? 

In the pursuit of their dail¥ occupations, men act upon the 
presumption, that the course of naturé is regular and perma- 
nent,—that its operations will continue to go on, as they have 
done,—that the future will resemble the past; the same causes 
producing the same effects, and from similar motives a similar 
course of actions proceeding. Both in the natural and the moral 
world we make our calculations upon a settled and uniform dis- 

ition in the course of things. Yet this uniformity is not per- 
ect, nor is the degree in which it is liable to exceptions filly 
known. Our expectations founded on the presumption of -a 
regular and uniform course of things may be disappointed. In 
most cases we are obliged to accept of conclusions which are 
drawn from an inadequate number of instances ; from observa- 
tions extremely inaccurate and superficial ; from experience 
that is far from complete and satisfactory. We depend upon the 
conduct of men, and regulate our own with reference to it, upon 
very imperfect knowledge of their character and dispositions. 
We rely, in reference to it, upon the operation of principles and 
motives, of the very existence of which, still more of theit 
strength, we can have but uncertain proof; and which are be- 
sides liable to be counteracted by opposite ones. 

Nor is it only in bold and rash adventures; in daring and 
intrepid deviations from the common track of business, that this 
takes place. It occurs in the most regular, safe, and common 
occupations. In the daily business of life we think it right and 

rudent to act, as if we had absolute certainty, where we have 
in fact nothing more, and perhaps even something less, than a 
_ degree of probability ; and we must proceed to act, if we 
will act at all, upon evidence, which leaves doubtful to a great 
degree the propriety, the tendency, and the result of our con- 
duct. 

In what manner, again, are we accustomed to seek and secure 
our wordly interest; and upon what kind of evidence are we 
willing, and do we think it safe to rely, in pursuing it? That we 
have any interest in all that is before us, is neither intuitively 
certain, nor capable of demonstration. We learn, that we have 
such an interest depending, by a course of moral reasoning. It 
is an induction from several particular things. It is an inference 
from our own past experience, and from the observation and ex- 
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perience of others. Hence our expectations of the future, and 
our provisions for it. Our foresight is the result of calculations 
from the past, and is more or less perfect, according to the ex- 
tent of our inquiries, and the care and fidelity with which they 
have been conducted. Upon such information is all the busi- 
ness of the world conducted, and all its interests are pursued. 

We rely on the regular and stated order of things, and pre- 
sume, that what has usually happened will happen again in simi- 
lar cases. We depend also on the general truth of human testi- 
mony, believing that we shall find the actual state of things, in 
any ziven case, substantially what it has been represented to be. 

The husbandman expects the seasons to return in their usual 
order of succession, accompanied with their usual characteristics, 
and commits his seed to the ground in the spring with the hope 
of harvest in autumn; and plants in bis youth the tree, that is to 

ield fruit to his old age ; nor is deterred from either the one or 
the other by a consideration of numberless contingences, which 
may defeat his hopes and render his labour useless. 

The merchant, relying on human testimony, ventures his pro- 
perty abroad, sends it to distant countries, which he has never 
visited ; and exposes it, and his person also, to winds and seas, 
the character of which he has learned, not from his own per- 
sonal observation, but from the declarations of others. He is not 
afraid to put at risk all that he most values,—not his property 
only, but his safety, his liberty, even his earthly being; in the 
confidence, that he shall find the elements upon which he de- - 
pends to transport him, such as they have been described ; and 
that the countries which he shall visit, and their climates,—the 
men that inhabit them, and their customs, manners, languages, 
wants, and dispositions, will answer to what he has been told 
respecting them. 

In the most ordinary transactions in our social intercourse, 
what have. we to serve as a foundation for mutual confi- 
dence, but the credit which we give to buman testimony? And 
on what do we place dependance respecting the conduct of 
others, or the result that is to follow from the course of life, 
which we pursue ourselves, but calculations founded on experi- 
ence, which may yet he fallacious: inferences drawn from the 
past, which we have learned to apply to the future ? 

‘ How readily does every man, notwithstanding the risks to 
which it is exposed from imperfection of knowledge and imper- 
fection of virtue in the judges, submit his cause to the decision 
of a court of justice! Not only our property do we deem it safe 
thus to place at the disposal of others, but what is dearer, our 
liberty, our reputation, and our lives. 
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When sick, will you make no exertions for the recovery of 
health, because none can be made with the certainty of success ? 
Will pom apply no remedy for the disease, because none is infal- 
lible ? Will you ask no aid of the physician, because his skill is 

imperfect, and because the remedies, which he shall prescribe, 
will be of uncertain efficacy, liable to be misapplied, and when 
misapplied, liable to increase the disease instead of giving relief? 

In poverty, do you cease from exertion to improve your condi- 
tion, and make no endeavours to extricate yourself from embar- 
rassment, because whatever efforts you may make, they may 
fail of being successful, and even become instrumental in in- 
volving you in deeper ruin? 

The food, which you shall take to allay the suffering of hun- 
ger, may generate a fatal disease, or may strangle or suffocate 
you in the act of receiving it. Will you then abstain and perish ? 

The cases might be multiplied without end, in which it is the 
condition of our being to be thus placed between alternatives, 
which require our acting upon imperfect knowledge. We are 
appointed to act, if we will act at all, where certainty is denied 
us, both as to the prudence and success, and as to the propriety 
of the course we shall pursue. i 

Can it be pretended that there is greater uncertainty on the 
subject of religion, than has just been stated in relation to the 
common business and interests of life? And if there be not, the 
reasonableness of listening to its evidence, and attending to its 
claims will not be questioned, and we must be convicted to. our 
own consciences of a criminal inconsistency, if in such circum- 
stances we are regardless of its claims and reject its evidence. 

But there is a further view of the subject, which is not to be 
overlooked. The evidence of religion, besides being such as 
we are satisfied with, and constantly act upon in our other con- 
cerns, issuch as were to be expected from the very nature of reli- 
gion itself. The nature and design of religion require, that it should 
be offered upon such and only such evidence, as we are speaking 

of. Any other than moral proof, any that should leave no room 
for the exercise of moral freedom, any that should force assent, 
whatever were our will and disposition, as it must level all dis- 
tinction of character, would be inconsistent with. the ends of 
moral government. But religion necessarily implies moral goy- 
ernment. There can be none without it. It implies that we 
are in a state of trial; of trial, which is both a discipline, and a 

robation of virtue. And it is certain, that so far as religion . 
itself makes a part of our trial, so far as it is presented to us, asa 
matter of free choice, and we are accountable for our choice, either 
as respects its reception, or its practice, there must be that in its 
New Series—vol, V. 13 
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demands, or its evidence, which shall exercise the faculties, and 
furnish opportunity for the proof of attention and fidelity, and in 
general, for the manifestation of character. 

If the demands of religion be such, as to call! for the controul 
of any of the appetites and passions, or the natural affections ; 
such as to oblige us to forego present for future good; such as 
require us to give up that, which is apparent for that which is 
real; and in general compel us to lay a restraint upon our in- 
clinations, and to bend them to a compliance with the will of 
God, and our sense of duty; so far bave we in the very sub- 
stance of its duties the elements of our trial. é' 

But all this, important as it is, can hardly be supposed to con- 
stitute the whole of human trial, so exceedingly partial must it 
prove to be, and unequal in different persons. In some, the con- 
flict between sense and reason, appetite and intellect, passion 
and conscience, the animal and the rational and moral man, may 
be severe; in others it may amodnt to little or nothing. So 
exact in some men is the balance of the several parts of the con- 
stitution, that as to the external practice of virtue, it scarcely 
furnishes the occasion of discipline and trial at all. What they 
need is some trial of a different kind ; something that shall serve 
as a test of their intellectual integrity ; something that shall fur- 
nish the opportunity for manifesting, whether they will with 
fairness and honesty investigate the grounds of duty, weigh the 
evidence of truth, and submit to a laborious and patient inquiry, 
to ascertain what they are to believe, and Aow it is their duty to 
act. 

Now trial of this kind is furnished by the nature of the evi- 
dence, upon which the whole of religion rests. It is the trial of 
attention to the subject, which is presented to us in such a manner, 
as cannot but show, that we have a deep interest in it, to be se- 
cured by attention, or lost by neglect; a trial of diligence, that 
is, whether we will examine the subject so fully, as not to err 
through carelessness or neglect ; a trial of our fairness and up- 
rightness, ascertaining whether or not we will make an impar- 
‘tial estimate of the value of evidence, and accept and allow its 
just weight to such, both in kind and degree, as is applicable to 
the subject, and not requiring that, of which its nature is not 
susceptible. 

This part of human probation, it is apparent, applies in some 
degree to all men; but chiefly to those, who are the least affect- 
ed, and have their fidelity and obedience least exercised by the 
other and more ordinary circumstances of trial. It furnishes a 
test also of a higher kind. It gives opportunity likewise for the 
practice of some virtues, which could not exist, or not in the 
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same degree, if the voluntary powers were more restrained than 
they are; especially if their exercise were wholly superseded by 
irresistible proof. ‘It gives opportunity for the exercise and the 
display of candour, seriousness, humility, patient inquiry, sub- 
. mission of passions, interests, prejudices, to moral evidence and 
probable truth. Habits of reflection are formed, and that pre- 
vious desire to learn and to obey the will of God, is brought into 
exercise, which forms, perhaps, the test and merit of the virtu- 
ous principle, and which induces men to attend with care and 
reverence to every credible intimation of that will, and to resign 
present advantages and present pleasures to any reasonable ex- 
pectation of propitiating his favour.’* 

We see then the reasonableness and the utility of religion 
being placed on the ground of moral evidence. More than this 
also appears. So far as religion consists in a moral probation, 
it is clear that its very existence depends on this, since it must 
be wholly destroyed by that, which should make it cease to be a 
moral trial. But is it not evident, that it must wholly cease to 
be a moral trial, were its evidence absolutely irresistible? All 
trial depends on supposed uncertainty of some kind, either as to the 
evidence of truth or duty, its nature, its obligation, or its conse- 
quences. Where there is no room for an unfaithful mind to 
raise a doubt, there can be no test of its faithfulness. No man 
ever cast himself from a precipice to prove his disbelief of the 
existence of the material world; and no man ever felt indiffer- 
ent about the condition of to-morrow, because he doubted whe- 
ther, if he then continued to exist, he should have any interest 
in it. : 
In the concerns of the present life, it is the degree of contin- 
gency, which we find in almost every thing, that gives room for 
the faculties to be exerted, and lays the foundation of all that 
difference of character, which consists in wisdom and folly ; ina 

rudent attention to present interest, and careless neglect of it. 
Let there be in all things, as there is in some, absolute certainty, 
and none of this trial could exist, and none of this development 
of character take place. 

So also in religion. Let there be absolute certainty,—let 
evidence be irresistible,—let there be no possibility for negli- 
gence and carelessness to mistake or be deceived, nor for a dis- 
honest mind to deceive itsélf; and where would be the test of 
obedience,—where the trial of virtue,—where the manifestation 
of character? The external practice of virtue would be pro- 
duced ; and if this were all that was intended by the moral gov- 


* Paley. 
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ernment of God, its purposes would be fully accomplished. But 
the external act alone is a mere physical, not a moral effect. It 
is arresting the arm of the murderer, but leaving his dispositions 
uncorrected,—his purposes unchanged. It is preventing the 
deed of cruelty and outrage, but leaving unchecked and unal- 
tered the malignity of the heart, and the depravity of the will. 
A check is given to the execution of wicked purposes, but the 
wickedness of the heart remains, disguised perhaps, but not 
corrected. 

So far as religion is a discipline of virtue, and a moral trial: 
its design being to form a character of moral excellence, and to 
prove it; so far the means, which it employs, the evidence upon 
which it rests, the manner in which it is proposed, and the sanc- 
tions which it applies, must all be such, in their nature and circum- 
stances,-as to consist with freedom of choice ; such as to make 
the character and course of life, not a matter of coercion but 
of free and deliberate preference ; such in fine, as shall bend the 
will and guide the heart, establish the principle and form the 
temper ; so that the external act, and the habit of life shall be 
— the development and outward expression of what is formed 
within, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 
SIR, 


Tue Sermons of Reinhard deserve to be introduced to the 
acquaintance of the English reader. He was Court preacher in 
the kingdom of Saxony, and died in 1812. For thirty-five years, 
_he had annually published a volume of sermons, This fact 
would seem to testify their merit, unless some peculiar circum- 
stances, of which we are not aware, created for them a factitious 
popularity. From the two volumes, however, which | have 
perused, I do not wonder that the German public were unsated 
with the frequency of the treat which this fine theologian set 
before them. I have selected for translation, a discourse, which 
will not only give your readers an idea of the ingenuity, exact 
and perspicuous method, noble liberality, and occasional elo- 
quence of Reinhard, but the subjectwf which seems also to be 
well adapted to the character of your Miscellany. You are at 
liberty to make what use of it you please; either to print it 
wholly, or in part, or to suppress it altogether. Should it prove 
acceptable to your readers, I should be very happy to contribute 
others for their perusal, or even if there were encouragement, to 
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prepare a select volume for publication. We know but little of 
German preachers, except from Zollikoffer. Reinhard, I think, 
will not shrink from _a comparison with him. His sermons abound 
with ingenious criticisms, profound general discussions, simple 
and direct pathos, and the most comprehensive and conciliatory 
views of Christianity. 


—_—"~e 


SERMON PREACHED ON MISERICORDIAS DOMINI SUNDAY, 


+t Short as is that 


GOSPEL FOR THE DAY; JOHN x. 12—16. 


* Grace be with you, and peace from God our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; Amen. 


portion of the gospel, my hearers, from 


which I am to discourse this day, yet its contents are too im- 
portant and too rich to be exhausted on a single occasion. I 
shall, therefore, at present, confine myself solely to the subject 
which forms the conclusion of the passage, and which, not only 
considered in itself, but also on account of the numerous miscon- 
ceptions to which it has given rise, deserves our whole atten- 
tion. I allude to the explicit declaration of Jesus, ‘ Other sheep 
I have, which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one flock, [and one 


shepherd.’ 


No proof can be required, that Jesus in these words; 


speaks of the extinction of the separation which at that time ex- | 
isted between Jews and Heathen ; that he promises the establishment 
of a mutual intercourse between those two classes of men, and an 


* Many of the Sermons begin with this scriptural salutation. 
t In the Lutheran churches of Germany, the text is always a part or the whole. 
of the gospel for the day, 


range of topics, 


This custom must fetter the preacher very much in his 


The passage of scripture portioned out is often very small, but 


from that passage he is obliged to preach annually, as regularly as the year comes 
round, We are often compelled at least to admire our author’s ingenuity in sub- 
mitting to the custom, if we pity his constraint. The Evangelical Lutheran 
at New York, in the preface to their excellent Liturgy, thus express their ideas of 
this cramping rule, and leap over its restraints with characteristic independence : 
‘There is an impropriety in congregations confining themselves, year after year, 
to these portions of the sacred volume, and neglecting all the rest, when they meet 
together for instruction and prayer. Besides, although some of these selections: 
are excellent, not a few of them have been chosen injudicieusly, or are so unnatu- 
raily torn away from the context, as to be dark and unedifying, instead of exhibit- 
ing a clear and connected view of the great facts, truths and lessons, contained in 
holy writ, especially of those which are most interesting to Christians, It is very» 
desirable, that other and larger sections of the scriptures should be read in our reli- 
gious assemblies.’ 
The publishers also justify their strictures by the example of some churches in 
Germany ; and indeed, we understand that the exceptionable custom alluded to is 


going fast into decay thro 
t Flock, and not the ‘/¢ 


out that connexion. 
of our common-ranslation, is the true rendering. 
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intimate connexion among the nations of the earth by means of the 
sacred bond of religion. For that this was his grand aim, he else- 
where variously declares ; particularly in the last command which 
he left with his apostles, at his ascension into heaven. They were, 
after that event, to proclaim his doctrines to all the nations of 
the earth ; all previous distinctions in religion were to cease ; all 
men were to be initiated into the name and religion of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit; go forth, this is his commission, go forth 
and teach all nations baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

What Jesus thus commanded, my hearers, was done ; the gos- 
pel was quickly and widely extended; it has penetrated into 
regions, the existence of which was at that time unknown; and 
still its career has not ceased ; still it opens for itself new paths, 
and gains new triumphs. But where, where is the union into 
one flock, of which Jesus speaks in the gospel ? Where is the cor- 
dial, intimate, fraternal fellowship, which he was to establish? 
Have not Christians from time immemorial been distracted into 
parties? Have they not, as much as possible, separated from 
each other by means of fixed denominations and external insti- 
tutions? Do they not adhere with jealous severity to these 
distinctions, and frown on every attempt at reconciliation? Do 
not these opposite parties break out into mutual reproaches aud 
accusations, and dispute with each other the prerogative of be- 
longing to the true flock of Jesus? Have not matters between 
them more than once proceeded to the exhibitions of a vehement 
hatred, to cruel persecutions, to sanguinary wars? And have not 
many among them believed that they were particularly vindicat- 
ing to themselves the title of the only and true flock of Jesus, 
while with a furious jealousy they tolerated none others near 
them, and sought to invade every thing for themselves ? 

What shall be said to this, my hearers? Which of all these 
sects has the right onits side? Where is the pure, the genu- 
ine flock of Christ? And what is become of the promise to 
collect all the nations of the earth into a single fold ? Among the 
beneficent purposes of Jesus, does this alone remain unexecut- 
ed? Has he perhaps undertaken something, which cannot be 
carried through? And is that union in religion, which he was to 
effect, nothing more perhaps than a beautiful dream, which never 
can be realized? Such are the inquiries, to which I shall this 
day attempt an answer. I feel, my brethren, | feel, that I am 
here involved in a subject, surrounded with the greatest difficul- 
ties, a right management of which requires much acquaintance 
with the spirit of christianity, a pure, unbiassed mind, and a 
heart full of true christian philanthropy. But hear me without 
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prejudice ; forget not that the church, to which you yourselves 
belong, abhors nothing more than an intelerant and denunciaiory 
spirit; that one of its most prominent maxims is, to yield justice 
to every other party, and above all to bear in mind the words of 
the apostle, Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? 
to his own master he stands or falls :—Thus shall that delusion 
of imaginary and insignificant differences vanish before you ; you 
shall perceive a unity in spirit and in love, where others see only 
strife and contradiction ; you shall be compelled to acknowled 
with heartfelt emotion, that the good shepherd has kept his 
word, and that there is, there is, a happy and united flock, of 
which he is the master, and which he is leading to God and to 
Heaven. Let us implore of God, my brethren, to enlighten us, 
and to enlarge our souls for a fair and clear comprehension of 
his purposes in Christ Jesus our Lord. This grace we implore 
in silent prayer.* 


GOSPEL FOR THE DAY, JOHN x. 12—16. 


But he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and 
fleeth ; and the wolf catcheth them, and scattereth the sheep. The 
hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling, and careth not for the 
sheep. I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father: 
and lay down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold: them also | must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one shepherd. 


It is then the concluding words of the gospel just read, my 
hearers, on which our reflections will at present dwell. Ah, 
often has the sense of these words been misunderstood. One 
flock Jesus intended to collect together, yet still parties have 
from the beginning existed among Christians, which have hated, 
denounced, and persecuted each other; still these divisions con- 
tinue now, and all attempts to remove them, all endeavours to 
establish a perfect uniformity, have been fruitless ; still Tone of 
these parties of christians even declares itself exclusively the 
true flock of Christ, and looks upon all, who do not adhere to it, 
as sheep gone astray, who must be restored by every possible 
method to the sheepfold of Jesus, and if circumstances. permit, 
must even be driven back by force. How, amidst such distrac- 


* The proemium of each discourse usually ends with this formula of supplica- 
tion. Then follows the gospel for the day. After which the preacher enters inte 
the body of his discourse. 

t The church of Rome,—7r. 
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tions can that unity of faith and of religion find place, of which 
Jesus speaks in the gospel, and which he promised should be 
realized among the nations of the earth? Ah, we shall entangle 
ourselves in great difficulties, we shall be inclined to judge very 
unrighteously of others, we may even be induced to treat them 
harshly and cruelly, if we misinterpret the promise of Jesus in 
the gospel, and understand that uniformity in religion, which he 
foretold, in any other light, than such as may be drawn from his 
own explanations. In order to guard ourselves against mistakes 
so fatal, let us now strictly inquire into what was intended by 
the promise of Jesus, that the nations of the earth should attain 
to a uniformity in religion. I hope to answer this inquiry in the 
clearest manver, if | first show what could not be intended by 
that uniformity ; and then deduce-its real nature from the decla- 
rations of Jesus and his apostles. 

The promise of Jesus to bring the nations of the earth into a 
uniformity with respect to religion, to unite them in one flock, 
needs only to be misinterpreted and falsely understood, and there 
arises disunion, mistrust, sectarian bigotry, persecution; there 
arises an animosity, in which the ste sate influence of the doc- 
trines of Jesus is almost entirely lost. Let me then before 
proceeding farther, expose the most dangerous misinterpretations, 
of which the proposition is susceptible, and which have really 
been made of it,—and thereby show, what that uniformity mm 
religion, which Jesus promises to the nations of the earth, cer- 
tainly is not. Jesus, for instance, did not intend to effect a per- 
fect uniformity in all the conceptions and opinions that are enter- 
tained of religion; nor a perfect uniformity in the modes of 
divine worship ; nor lastly, a perfect uniformity in public creeds ; 
we have only to remember the constitution of human nature, we 
have only to enter a little way into the spirit of christianity, we 
have only to observe the express declarations of Scripture, most 
clearly to perceive, that the promise of Jesus could not possibly 
have reference to either of these three kinds of uniformity. 

Jesus did not intend to effect a perfect uniformity among all 
the conceptions and opinions that are entertained of religion. 
For such a uniformity is an utter impossibility. That in common 
life the attempt would be vain to remove differences in thoughts 
and opinions, we all well know, since we assume the fact to be 
acknowledged; that every man has his peculiar mode of thinking, 
his individual taste, his particular habits. Can it be otherwise 
in Religion? Can the same men, who are never entirely united 
- on the common concerns of daily life, which appeal partly too 
to the mere external senses, be perfectly united on that subject 
which is out of the reach of the senses, and which can only be 
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apprehended by the hard efforts of reason? It is true, that the 
original constitution, the capability for religion, is of the same 
kind in all men, they all possess the satne powers of mind and 
heart ; they all draw, moreover, from the same common sources 
of nature and scripture. But are not those powers of mind 
and heart infinitely diversified in degree ; do they not exist in 
every individual man, with peculiar circumstances, in peculiar 
relations and associations, in peculiar measures of vividness and 
strength, and must there not arise out of this state of things a 
great ——s of opinions? Moreover, are not the powers of 
every man developed under peculiar circumstances, directed 
sometimes one. way and -sometimes another, sometimes more 
and sometimes less assisted by education, and do there not hence 
arise different capacities of all kinds? Is not the particular 
effort, with which every one, especially in religion, labours for 
knowledge and conviction, just as diversified, and must we won- 
der, if he, who. inquires for himself, arrives at other conclu- 
sions than he, who blindly believes,—if the cold thinker judges 
differently from the fiery enthusiast? And what shall I say of 
the suurces of religious knowledge? Does not nature present 
herself to our contemplation from different sides, and has she 
not almost as often led to superstition as to truth? Is any thing 
more ambiguous, indeterminate, obscure, than the words of ha- 
man language, especially when they represent things beyond the 
senses? And consequently does not every man understand the 
scripture after his own particular way, and collect from it ideas 
which have more or less of peculiarity ? Do we not daily ob- 
serve that men may be unanimous in words and expressions, 
and yet be far apart from each other in the things which they 
signify? Has not, finally, the experience of all times incontro- 
vertibly taught, that more of strange opinions, more of religious 
controversies, more of opposition to peace and concord, have 
never shown themselves, than when attempts have been made 

to enforce a perfect uniformity? No, my hearers, Jesus did not 
intend to take away the freedom of.our minds, he did not in- 

tend to alter the constitution of our nature, he did not intend 

to effect impossible things. Just as much as he devoted him- 

self to giving.a universal extent to certain general doctrines of 
religion, just so little did he require, that they should be con- 

ceived of by all men in exactly one and the same manner. 

Every one was to receive them accorving to his own capaci- 

ties; every one was to investigate and prove them for him- 

self; every one was to contemplate them from his own partic- 

ular point of view; every one was to use and employ them 

according to his own circumstances. The uniformity in reli- 
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gion, which Jesus intended to bequeath to the nations of the 
earth, was not designed to be a perfect identity of all religious 
ideas and opinions. 

Quite as little was it intended to be a perfect identity in the 
modes of divine worship. The religion, which we owe to the 
Son of God, is not an external ceremonial service, as all the 
other religions of the world are, and as the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion in part was. No, the aim of Jesus was far more elevat- 
ed; God is a spirit, said he, and they who worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth, they must honour him with 
the understanding and the reason, and by works of unsullied 
virtue. And his apostle adds: the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; that is, Christianity consists not in observing dis- 
tinctions about food, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
holy ghost, it consists in genuine amelioration of character, and 
heartfelt spiritual happiness. On this account Jesus has not, 
like Moses, prescribed directions about holy days, and new 
moons, and sabbaths, and religious purifications, and rites and 
sacrifices ; all this, as the same apostle assures us, was simply 
the shadow of that which was to come, of which the body is in 
Christ ; that is, from Christ we have every thing of a superior 
order, the aim and tendency of his religion is true and ever- 
during perfection. With the exception, therefore, of two ex- 
ternal institutions, which Jesus has expressly prescribed, namely, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, all other parts of public reli- 
gious service are left entirely to the views, the discretion, the 
consciences of Christians; they may adopt those arrangements 
which are most conformable to circumstances; they are per- 
mitted to consider by what external ceremonials the truth may 
be most successfully extended, zeal for all good most certainly 
enkindled, reverence towards God, faith in him and his promises, 
hope in him through Christ, most abundantly nourished and most 
touchingly exhibited. It is allowed, that with respect to their 
value and their usefulness, the institutions of public divine ser- 
vice may very much differ from each other, and be more or less 
instrumental in promoting the great aims of christianity, faith in 
God, genuine amelioration of character, and successful prepara- 
tion for eternity. Nevertheless, complete uniformity among them 
is neither necessary, nor possible ; the greatest dissimilarity 
among external and ecclesiastical constitutions takes not away 
the unity of the flock of Christ, which consists entirely in other 
things. This then shall not be a stumbling-block for us, that the 
form of the public service of God is so diversified among Chris- 
tians; that one portion observes few, and another many, and 
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each its own ceremonies ; it belonged not indeed to the designs 
of Jesus, to establish a perfect uniformity in these things. ~ 
But least of all did he design to effect a perfect uniformity in 
ublic creeds. It is just ard reasonable, that those Christians, 
whose ideas of religion most nearly coincide with one another, 
should also unite together; that they should exhibit a summary 
of their convictions in commonly approved phraseology, and 
perpetuate them by means of such formularies ; that they should 
compose their own articles of belief, which must be received and 
approved by every one, who wishes to join them, and by which 
they publicly separate themselves from every other denomina- 
tion of different persuasions. But do you believe, that it could 
have been the purpose of Jesus, to bind all Christians down to 
one single formudary of this kind, and thereby to secure the unity 
of hie flock? Are not all these creeds of human origin; do 
they not contain doctrines, which each party, according to ts 
own mode of explaining scripture and of using reason, regards as 
true and indisputable ? But must it not be free for every chris- 
tian to read the scripture himself and to employ his own reason ? 
Can his fellow christians assume the least possible authority over 
him on this point? Are they not disciples of the scripture, as he 
is; are they not men, who may themselves err? Must not every 
sect, if they would be bumble, and mindful of human weakness, 
acknowledge, that their creed, how firmly soever they are per- 
suaded of its truth, can yet lay no claim to infallibility, and on 
no account be laid by the side of scripture ? Shall not therefore 
every christian exercise the unalienable right, to adopt out of all 
the public creeds extant, that which most correctly expresses 
his own views of the true sense of scripture, or even, in case 
none of them gives him satisfaction, submit himself to none ? 
Would not persecution and tyranny ensue ; would not all free 
inquiry into the truth cease; would not a mere human authority 
be placed in competition with the divine authority of the scrip- 
tures, and even in preference over it,—if any single christian 
sect should declare its own to be the only true and infellible 
creed, and enforce a rejection of all others? No, my hearers, it 
could not have been the design of Jesus to effect a perfect uni- 
formity in public creeds. One is your Master, said he himeellf, 
even Christ. But would it not be following other masters, would 
it not be honouring the human interpreters of his words as highly 
as himself, if we should adopt any one public creed as faultless 
and infallible, and maintain, that subjection to it is the only pass- 
port to eternal happiness? Neither a perfect uniformity of all 
religious ideas and opinions,—for such a uniformity is not posst- 
b/e—nor a perfect uniformity in modes of worship,—for such a 
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uniformity is not necessary—nor lastly a perfect uniformity in 
acknowledged creeds, did Jesus design to effect, for such a uni- 
formity would be the constraint and submission of our reason be- 
neath human authority. 

Far more elevated, far more divine, is the meaning of the 
words, There shall be one flock and one shepherd. Let me then 
from the explanations of Jesus and his apostles, determine the true 
nature of that uniformity in religion, to which the nations of the 
earth were by him to be conducted. Unity in the worship of the 
one true God ;——unity mn faith in the Micah whom he has sent ;~— 
unity in endeavours after holiness and in brotherly love ; lastly, 
unity in the hope of eternal life with God, have all been effected 
by Jesus ;—this is the universal religion, into which he designed 
to collect the nations of the earth; uniformity in these things, 
amidst all the diversities of: opinions, institutions, and formal 
creeds, is possible ; these must constitute the tender, sacred, 
happy bond which holds together the church of Christ, without 
oppressing it, without destroying that freedom, so essential to the 
improvement and happiness of the human mind. 

Unity in the worship of the one true God, Jesus designed to in- 
troduce, and so far to establish uniformity. The abominations 
of idolatry bore sway, until his time, among all nations, except- 
ing the Jews; the wisest men in cultivated countries scarcely 
perceived the follies attached to the worship of their gods; the 
multitude at large were sunk in the most shameful superstition, 
and lived without God in the world. ‘This state of things was 
designed to be altered ; the darkness, which covered the earth, 
was to disappear; the worship of idols was to be destroyed ; that 
which hitherto had been the prerogative of Israel alone, was to 
be exchanged for the universal blessing of all nations ; they were 
all, without exception, to learn the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God, the creator of Heaven and of earth. Can it be 
doubted, that Jesus intended to effect this kind of uniformity ? 
Is not the doctrine of a single and supreme God the foundation 
of all religion, and consequently also of Christianity? Does he 
not say expressly, this ts eternal life, to know the Father, the only 
true God ? Was it not the first thing, to which his apostles urged 
attention, go where they would, that men should turn from 
false gods to the living God? Has not christianity effected this 
happy exchange wherever it has been established? Has it not 
purified the best portion of the earth from all idolatry, and con- 
secrated innumerable men to the worship of their creator? 
Here then is one sort of uniformity in religion, by which the na- 
tions of the world were to become a single blessed flock, a mighty 
and honourable family of God. This earth, which was ee 
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by the most disgraceful superstition, which was covered with the 
altars of the false gods, which was defiled with all the abomina- 
tions attached to their worship, was to be exchanged into a pure, 
holy, honorable, temple of God ; from all regions and corners of 
it, in all languages and tongues, praises and adorations were to 
ascend to the author of the world, and that too to him alone; 
amidst all the diversities of conception with respect to him, 
amidst the innumerable degress of light and of copiousness, with 
which the knowledge of him should be distributed among nations 
and individuals, still, all were to be directed to him, all were to 
be penetrated with reverence for him, all were to be consecrat- 
ed as his flock ;—unity in the worship of the one true God was 
one of the aims of Jesus. | 
And next, Unity in faith on the Messiah whom God has sent. In 
this too the nations of the earth were ordained to be one ; to con- 
sider Jesus, as he was, the infallible promulgator of the will and 
counsels of God, the exalted mediator, through whom God will 
confer upon our race his greatest benefits in time and in eternity. 
This truth, connected with the foregoing, the doctrine of the one 
true God, he himself declares to be the sum and substance of the 
religion, in which he would unite mankind. This 1s eternal life, 
he says in a prayer to God, that they should know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. Hesays ex- 
pressly, he who believes onthe Son, shall not be condemned ; he 
who believes and is baptised, that is, he who engages ‘himself by 
baptism not only to the worship of the one true God, but also to 
faith in his son Jesus, shal/ be saved. And this was also the doc- 
trine of his apostles ; they everywhere proclaimed the design of 
God to lead the world by his son to wisdom, virtue, and felicity ; 
they sought every where to extend the belief, that man must ex- 
ect all good from God through Christ, on his account, through 
his mediation, and with the means which God has established 
by him. They every where testified, that he, who has the Son of 
God, has life, he who has not the Son of God, hath not hfe. You 
erceive therefore, without farther comment, that he, who would 
belong to the flock cf Jesus, and be a christian, must adhere to 
Christ, and expect from him all good in time and eternity. But 
you perceive too, that more than this is not indispensibly neces- 
sary to the unity of the faith and of the flock of Jesus. It is very 
conceivable, that men may agitate a number of inquiries u 
the person of Christ, upon his connexion with the Father, upon 
the manner and way, by which he is the author of our blessings, 
that they may erect a variety of systems upon these points, and 
that they may in various wxys extend or narrow the application 
of the-general truth, that God has given us salvation through 
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Christ. And soit has happened ; christians have often contend- 
ed about these subjects ; have sometimes understood scriptare 
one way, and sometimes another ; have been divided into par- 
ties; have drawn up their views into private formularies ; have 
composed them into public creeds, and in this way formed par- 
ticularsocieties and churches which have externally departed very 
far from each other. But is that uniformity hereby destroyed 
which Jesus designed to effect? Amidst all the variety of views, 
which different sects of christians have entertained respecting 
Christ, is not the grand truth laid as a foundation, that God has 
sent him for our benefit, he is our Lord, and the author of our sal- 
vation? Is not this the central point where every thing meets 
again together ; and amidst all the freedom, with which every 
christian, according to his knowledge and capacities, must con- 
ceive of God’s purposes in Christ, does there not still reign in 
this quarter the most beautiful uniformity? Do we not all, all 
wish for salvation through him? Understand me aright; | do 
not by any means intend to say, that the opinions, of all sects are 
indifferent, that one is just as true and as good as another. The 
modes in which men interpret the provisions of God through 
Christ, are evidently sometimes more and sometimes less consis- 
tent with scripture ; and were I not sincerely convinced, that the 
system of our church is more conformable to scripture, than any 
other, and deserves on that account the preference, | should not 
dare.to open my mouth among you. Yet! do not therefore 
deny that those, who agree with us on the essential point, be- 
long to the flock of Jesus, and are the property of the good shep- 
herd, who laid down his life for them also. Unity in faith on the 
Messiah whom God has sent, was one of the designs of Jesus. 
But particularly, and above all, Unity, in endeavours after ho- 
liness, and in brotherly love. For here, my brethren, in this 
aspiration after perfect virtue, in this pure, all-embracing bene- 
volence, lies the principal strength, which must preserve the 
flock of Jesus together. Let him who names the name of Christ 
depart from unrighteousness. There is then one end, for which 
all christians strive, to whatever party in other respects they may 
belong, the end of a true, godlike holiness and virtue. There 
is one spirit, which guides, strengthens, and animates them all in 
this pursuit, the spirit of God and of Christ. There is one and 
the same avenue to this end, which they must all adopt, the 
avenue of a genuine, well-grounded, never ceasing reformation. 
Let the differences in external polity be ever so wide, ever so 
striking ; they vanish, as soon as your eye falls upon this essential, 
intrinsic point‘of perfection. Here all the true disciples of Jesus 
resemble each other ; here they all feel themselves animated by 
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‘ene and the same spirit ; in this they all coincide, to be follow. 
ers of Christ, and to be holy, as God is holy. And along with 
this, the bond of brotherly love encloses them. The end of the 
commandment, or of all christian instruction, ts, as Paul says, 
charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned. And Jobn says, this is his commandment, 
that we believe on the. name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another ; this ts the word, or message, he adds in another 
place, which ye have heard from the beginning that we should 
love one another. See here the gentle power, which amidst the 
vast variety of opinions, outward forms, creeds, and civil institu- 
tions, unites christians into one and the same. body of Christ. 
He who is baptized in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost ;—he, who with us, honours the Father, 
and Jesus Christ, whom he has sent, let him be dear to us as 
a brother; to him we owe toleration, respect, benevolence, 
let him belong to what sect he will, and cherish convictions 
which differ ever so widely from ours. God has not set us as 
judges over the faith of others; even when they err, we must- 
not condemn them; to him alone are they accountable for their 
opinions ; and these opinions must not destroy the union, peace, 
and benevolence, which charity commands. O! unity of the flock 
of Christ! how universal would be thy extension, what heart- 
felt admiration wouldst thou excite, if Christians would never 
forget, that men may be of very different opinions, and yet 
love each other; that it was the strife for holiness, that it was 
- genuine, tender benevolence, by which Jesus designed that all 
his disciples should approach and be united one to another. 

Add to this, Unity in the hope of an eternal life with God, and 
you have a full and perfect survey of the uniformity in religion 
which Jesus designed for the nations of the earth. The whole 
world was to learn, that man was not created for this short life, 
but for eternity ; all nations were to raise their head, and to 
fee] that they were immortal ; taught by the Son of God, ex- 
cited by the fact of his ascension to the Father, encouraged and 
fiiled with confidence by his mediation, all were to learn to 
regard, respect, value, and love each other as citizens of a bet- 
ter world, as creatures, precious, honourable, appointed to an 
everlasting destiny; the thought that hereafter one kingdom of 
God will receive them, and place them in the most blissful so- 
ciety, was to fill their hearts even here below with mutual ten- 
derness and benevolence ; thus knit together by their reverence 
' for the father, by faith in his Son Jesus Christ, by the operation: 
of his spirit in love, by the hope of an eternal life, they were to 
look forward in undisturbed peace to the coming of their Lord, 
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and sanctify, prepare, and mould themselves for that better 
world. What an elevated meaning to the words, there shall 
be one flock and one shepherd! What union without constraint! 
what order without shackles! what freedom without licentious- 
ness! what boundless universal benetits from the gospel of Jesus, 
which, in ail forms and opinions, among all parties aud sects, was 
destined to extend light and strength, and improvement, and 
comfort, and to be enjoyed by every one in his own way, yet 
preserving in’ the main a happy uniformity! Let us beg God, 
my brethren, that he would suffer us continually to enter more 
and more into these depths of his wise councils. Let us inces- 
santly implore him to remove the causes of that disunion and 
hatred, which still distracts his external church, and to accele- 
rate that blissful period, when all christians shall urgently strive 
to hold the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ; when they 
shall exclaim to one another in the true feeling of brotherhood, 
one body, and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over us all, and through us all, 
and in-us all; when those sweet words of union and of peace 
shall be entirely and in the most perfect sense fulfilled, there 
shall be one flock and one shepherd ; Amen. 


a oe 
PROM THE UNITARIAN DEFENDANT. 


ON THE PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF TRINITARIANISM. 


Reticion grows out of the relations subsisting between man 
and his Maker. The doctrines of religion are nothing else than 
the facts, which either reason has discovered, or God has reveal- 
ed, concerning these relations; and the- duties of religion are 
those observances, acknowledgments, and, in a somewhat looser 
sense, those dispositions of mind, which these relations demand. 
It is, therefore, of the last importance that these relations be cor- 
rectly understood. An elementary error with regard to the re- 
lations of quantity, will not more infallibly conduct the mathema- 
tician to false conclusions, than an incorrect, or inadequate view 
of these relations will produce a corresponding effect on our 
religious views and feelings. Just conceptions of the object of 
our worship lie at the foundation of the religious character ; and 
if the foundation be unsound, the superstructure must be insecure. 
We cannot worship ‘in spirit and truth, a Being whose true 
character we do not understand, and of whose dispositions and 
attributes we entertain false and perverted ideas. According to 
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the expressive language of the prophet, ‘every man will walk 
in the name of his God.’ In so far as our religion operates on 
our characters, that is, in exact proportion as we are religious at 
all, we shall endeavour to cherish the dispositions, which, we 
think, will recommend us to the Being whose favour we seek ; 
we shall engage in those services and performances, which we 
judge to be best adapted to secure his approbation, or avert his 
displeasure. Our views of his character, in short, will infuse their 
own spirit into our whole temper and conduct. 

This reasoning is confirmed, if it can need confirmation, by the 
uniform testimony. of history. The lightsome and joyous imagi- 
nation of the Greeks peopled the regions of spiritual existences, 
with brilliant and gay creations. ‘Their fabled gods were en- 
gaged, for the most part, in a round of light and festive enjoy- 
ments. Their most enviable prerogative and superiority to them- 
selves, in the opinion of their votaries, seems to have been, their - 
capacity of recurring, with inexhausted faculties, and unsated 
appetites, to those sportive or sensual indulgencies, in which they 
themselves placed the sum of human felicity. The religious 
rites of the Greeks, accordingly, partook largely of the same 
spirit. They were gay, pompous, and jubilant ; grosssly licen- 
tious often; but neither cruel nor malignant. ‘The Gods of our 
ancestors, in the north of Europe, on the contrary, were ofa stern, 
gloomy, and vindictive nature; and such were the rites with 
which they were worshipped. In the remote and dreary recesses 
of primeval forests, impervious to the bright light of heaven, their 
altars smoked with the blood of human victims. The evidence 
derived from a consideration of the religious systems of the Hin- 
doos, isof the same import. ‘The monstrous productions of their 
lawless and impure fancies, are alike hateful for their cruelty, 
and disgusting for their obscenity ; and their religious observances 
consist, ina great measure, of an unnatural combination of absurd 
penances, and insane self-inflictions, with the most extravagant 
and shocking licentiousness. 

Between all these and the general decorum, purity and inded- 
lectuality, if we may use the term, which pervades the worship of 
Christians, how striking and instructive is the contrast, which pre- 
sents itself. And to what is this difference to be attributed? A 
‘difference which has changed the whole face of Society, and ¢con- 
stituted a new era in the history of human nature—a difference 
which is not to be traced in affairs of religion only; but which 

ervades the whole system of social intercourse, the whole mass 
‘of literature ; and which is stamped, in short, on every production 
of man’s moral and intellectual nature. We no longer inhabit 
the same world with those who lived two thousand years ago; 
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the very elements of our sphere seem to have undergone a change. 
And what mighty principle has operated to produce this change ? 
Christianity revealed a new object of worship. One flash of its 
divine effulgence unpeopled at once the heights of Olympus, and 
the dark Halls of Odin and Thor. By the light which it threw 
around the divine character, it restrained the wanderings of the 
imagination, and scattered the idle and visionary terrors, which 
had haunted the night of human ignorance and error. It gave 
clear, rational, and consistent representations of God, and carried 
up the thoughts of men with reverence and gratitude to the pure 
and perfect Father of their spirits, and Guardian and Benefactor 
of their days. 

But powerful and salutary as the effects of this revelation have 
been, we believe they would have been still more so, had it been 
permitted to operate in its original simplicity and purity. Such, 
however, was not the case. In its progress through the world, 
which it was to fertilize and beautify, this sacred stream, unavoi- 
dably perhaps, became stained with the impurities of the soil 
through which it flowed. ‘The God whom it revealed, was One 
simple, undivided, uncompounded essence ; a pure, perfect and 
unchangeable spirit ; the sule object of our worship, and supreme 
love—the single fountain of mercy, and source of hope to guilty 
men. The sublime simplicity of this fundamental doctrine was, 
however, soon corrupted by the mystical spirit of the oriental phi- 
losophy, with which many of the early converts to Christianity 
were deeply imbued. To this source, unquestionably, we are 
indebted for the vulgar doctrine of the Trinity, with the long 
train of absurd and pernicious consequences, which it. has drawn 
after it. 

Be this, however, as itmay. Our present object is to inquire, 
not into the origin of the doctrine, but into the effects it is adapted 
to produce on the religious character and worship of those, who 
embrace it; and to compare these effects with those of Unitari- 
anism. Inthe progress of this inquiry it will appear, if we mis- 
take not, that the charge so often brought against the latter sys- 
tem, that it tends to render the sentiments of its votaries cold 
and indevout, is utterly without foundation. 

We remark, then, in the first place, that the doctrine of a three- 
fold distinction in the divine nature, in whatever phraseology it is 
expressed, does, of necessity, in proportion as it is believed and 
apprehended, introduce confusion into the mind of the worship- 
per, distract his attention, and thus render his devotions vacil- 
lating and feeble. We think this is, from the very nature of 
the human faculties, inevitable. Devotional feelings, like the 
rays of the sun, in order to the production of powerful effects, 
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must be fixed and concentrated. The heart will hardly kindle 
into a glow of grateful adoration, while the attention is fluctuating 
between different objects—call these objects by what name you 
please, it matters not—and the thoughts and recollection turn- 
ed now to the claims of one, and now to those of another. 

In religious and moral subjects, no less than material, to divide 
isto weaken. Our gratitude, reverence, love, and confidence 


cannot be, at the same time, equally and supremely placed on — 


three distinct and independent objects. It is a solecism in terms. 
Yet, this is what the Trinitarian system requires of us. And we 
confess, we know not how it is possible for a conscientious and re- 
flecting Trinitarian to address his petitions to Heaven without 
feeling himself embarrassed, and his devotions impeded by this 
difficulty. Besides, the offices and relations which the three per- 
sons in the Trinity sustain towards man, are so distinct and vari- 
ous, that it is not conceivable how the same feelings can be cher- 
ished towards each, or how they can, with propriety, be addres- 
sed in language of the same import. We cannot thank the Son 


for our existence, our facilties, or any of our natural advantages © 


or enjoyments. We cannot thank the Father for redemption— 
it was purchased by the Son at the price of his blood; and to him 
alone in strict propriety of speech, our gratitude for this benefit 
is due. Nor can we with consistency, pray to the Father for 
the pardon of our sins; for according to the popular system 
of orthodoxy, he never pardons a single offehce. His justice has 
received full and entire satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world. In this case, to talk of pardon or forgiveness, is an abuse of 
language. A debt that has been fully said canal be forgiven ; 
a discharge may be demanded as matter of right. 

We ought not to pray to either the Father or the Son for the 


actual application of the blessings of the gospel to our hearts and 


consciences. For the kindlings of devout gratitude, and holy 
love ; for the vigour of virtuous resolutions and high purposes, 
‘our strength to suffer, and our will to serve.’—for all this we 
are solely indebted to the third person in the Trinity; and to 
him alone should our petitions be addressed, and our acknowl- 
edgments offered. How is it possible, in perfect consistency 
with such a system as this, to worship God ‘in spirit and in 
truth ?? How is it possible, in our devotional services, to avoid con- 
tinual hesitation, doubt, misgivings, and perplexity of mind? Is it 
not the case,in some instances at least, that a kind of insensible com- 
promise is made in the mind of the worshipper ; that his reverence 
and adoration are addressed to the Father, his love and gratitude 
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to the Son; while the Holy Spirit, as in some late defences of 
this scheme, is, in a great measure, overlooked and forgotten? 
From our own observations, as well as from the inherent proba- 
bility of the case, it does appear to us, that the devotional ex- 
ercises of those to whose minds the doctrine of the Trinity 1s 
any thing more than an inoperative form of words, are generally, 
and must be, confused, wavering and indistinct. They must 
want that unity and steadiness of feeling which is necessary to 
give fervour and strength to these sacred aspirations. Let any 
man, free from the bias of education and habit, peruse, for exam- 
ple, the litany of the Episcopal Church, and note the operations 
of bis mind during the perusal. He wi'l find, if we mistake not, 
that his attention is continually hovering in suspense between 
one object and another; distracted, and uncertain where to 
light ;—while he finds one petition addressed to this person, an- 
other to that, and another to he knows not which. We instance 
in this service, the rather, on account of the peculiar beauty and 
pathos of the language, than which nothing can be more admira- 
ble or touching. Yet, its effect is marred, and in a great mea- 
sure lost—on reflecting worshippers at least—on account of this 
want of singleness in its object. » It is impossible to witness the 
devotions of those who use this collection of forms without call- 
ing to mind the language of our Saviour ‘ Ye worship ye know 
not what.’ 

Our second objection to this doctrine, is, that its- practical 
tendency is to reduce and degrade the principal object of wor- 
ship to the standard of mere humanity. On this point we wish 
to be distinctly understood. We suppose no person can have 
attended the religious services, or read the religious books of 
Trinitarians without observing how large a portion of their pray- 
ers and ascriptions is addressed to Jesus Christ. He seems, 
indeed, in many instances, to be, almost exclusively, the object 
of devout gratitude and love. And under what character do the 
minds of these worshippers seem habitually to represent him ? 
With what attributes do they invest him? It is impossible to 
hesitate in answering these questions: they are those that apper- 
tain to bis human nature. ’Tis his human feeling, his sympathy 
with human sufferings, his compassion for human weakness, which 
fill the contemplation of the penitent, and draw them towards 
him for shelter and support. The object of their worship, the 
source of their hope and consolation is, in fact, none other than 
a deified man. For the proof and illustration of our position we 
refer again to the Litany. What are the attributes and circum- 
stances, by which the Second Person of the ‘Trinity is there 
invoked? Do the supplicants address themselves to the essential 
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benignity of the supreme and eternal spirit? Do they rest their 
hopes and confidence on the infinite kindness, the paternal pity 
of the Father of their spirits? Oh no. Hear the language in 
which they call on him, whom they regard as the object of su- 
preme adoration. ‘* By thine agony, and bloody sweat; by thy 
cross and passion ; by thy precious death and burial, &c.’ If this 
be not to worship the creature and not the creator, then we 
know not the meaning of language. Every idea, to which the 
mind of the worshipper is here directed, every association which 
is awakened, is of weak, suffering, dying humanity. Is not this 
to transfer to another the glory which God vindicates to himself? 
If it be not, then we know of nothing that can be so denomivated, 
short of the downright sottishness of idol worship. We profess 
ourselves unable to discern any essential difference between the 
spirit of the above invocations, and those addressed by the Ro- 
manists to the Virgin Mary. ‘To us, the impropriety appears 
gross, palpable, shocking ; repugnant to all pare and elevated 
devotional feeling, and necessarily productive of low, unworthy 
and debasing thoughts of the Divinity. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood. We are far from charging upon all those who 
employ these forms of expression, or others equivalent to. them, 
an intentional, or even conscious degradation of the object of their 
worship. It is not for us to sit in judgment on the consciences 
of our brethren. To their, and our Master they stand or fall. 
We speak only of the tendency of their system of opinions ; and | 
with regard to this, we are confident that we cannot be mistaken. 
We think it utterly impossible that it should be other than what 
we have pointed out. 

Neither do we refer to the forms of the Episcopal Church 
because we think them in any peculiar degree liable to the ob- 
jections we are urging; but principally because, being definite 
and permanent, they furnish a more distinct and convenient topic 
of reference than the varying and fleeting forms of extemporary 
devotion. | 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of the practical ten- 
dency of this doctrine is to be found in the devotional poetry 
composed under its influence. We will not speak of such rhap- 
sodists, either in poetry, or prose, as Mrs. Rowe, or Hervey; but 
we may refer to such men, and such writers as Watts, and Dod- 
dridge, men of whose piety and mora! worth it is not easy to 
speak or to think too highly. Yet of the hymns and sacred songs ; 
of the former especially, it is not too much to say, that to a man 
of sound judgment, whose moral taste has not been perverted by 
his religious system ; they are, many of them, absolutely disgust- 
ing. Change the name of the person addressed, and they become 
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mere amatory poems, and of a character, too, that would not be 
suffered to be sung in modest company. Some allowance, doubt- 
less, ought to be made for the change that has taken place, since 
the time of Dr. Watts, in the habits and language of society. We 

resume there are few Trinitarians, at the present day, who 
would write devotional poetry exactly in the style, of which we 
are speaking. We do not, therefore, attribute the character of 
these productions entirely to the circumstance that their author 
was a Trinitarian. But of this we are sure, that by none but a 
Trinitarian could they ever have been written. And what is 
more to our purpose, these very productions, with all their offen- 
sive grossness, and thinly veiled voluptuousness, do, at this time, 
in most Trinitarian churches in our country, form the vehicle, by 
which their gratitude and praise and contrition and joy are ad- 
dressed to Heaven. 

Mankind in all ages, have manifested a proneness to bring 
down the objects of their worship to the standard of their own 
characters. The gods of the Heathens, except in the attributes 

_of power and immortality, differed not from men. Our objection 
against the Trinitarian scheme is, that it furnishes scope for the 
exercise of this propensity, and under the guise, too, of superior 
piety. Sprung, as we verily believe, from the bosom of heathen- 
ism, it is not strange that it should retain some savour of its ori- 
gin. Itis not strange that it should insensibly, yet certainly, 
accustom its votaries to regard the object of their adoration as 
‘altogether such an one as’ themselves. That it has this ten- 
dency, we think is apparent, not only from an abstract considera- 
tion of its nature, but from the observation of acknowledged facts. 

Again, we object to this doctrine, that by setting up these 
unscriptural distinctions in the mode of the divine existence, it 
inevitably tends to represent the character of the Eternal Father 
in a false and revolting light. In the exhibitions which it makes, 
or causes to be made, of the plan and work of redemption, it 
introducés the God and Father of all in the character of a stern, 
inflexible, and vindictive judge, who would not be appeased while . 
justice had any thing to demand; of a rigorous creditor, who 
would not loose his hold upon his victim till the last farthing was 
paid ; as a wrathful and offended sovereign, so bent on ven- 
geance—we use the very language of orthodoxy—as to he willing 
to inflict it even on the innocent. Of such representations the 
works of orthodox divines are full. They regard these ideas as 
essential to the truly Christian character. They tell you that 
the system of faith and experience, which is not built upon them, 
is spurious, or inadequate. 

Surely, this is not the light which the gospel sheds on the cha- 
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racter of God; nor these the attributes with which it invests him. 
Neither are these views consistent with what we learn from the 
analogy of his works, or our own experience of his providential 


care. But suppose they were so, we, for our part, see not how,’ 


or where, the foundations of religious or moral obligations could 
be laid. We see not how it would be possible to cherish toward 
such a being either love, gratitude, or reverence. We see no 
room for penitence, or contrition ; nor any advantage in them if 
there were. ‘A fearful looking for of judgment,’ or a reckless 
abandonment of hope and fear alike, would be all that remained 
for erring man. The doctrine in question, does, indeed, open a 
vista of hope for a chosen few; and on these, some gbligations 
to gratitude and obedience may be considered to rest. But by 
what means is this brought to pass? By the intervention of the 
second person in the Trinity, who by his sufferings and death, 
has purchased of the inexorable Father the right to confer eter- 
nal life on those, who had been preordained to this from eternity. 
But this selection having been made without any reference to 
character or conduct, and the blessing actually conferred with- 
out regard to personal desert, it is difficult to conceive how any 
moral effect should be produced by it on the characters even of 
the favoured few. And as regards the rest, it is obvious, that no 
gratitude can be due from them to a Being, who has given them 
existence fur the express purpose of rendering that existence a 
curse ; nor any obedience due to laws, which they are made 
without capacity of obeying, and which it was never intended 
they should obey. 

Such, readers, is, as we conscientiously believe, a fair view of 
the practical tendency of the doctrine in question. God forbid 
we should misrepresent or distort it. But for what purpose is 
this view of the doctrine exhibited? Simply to show that a doc- 
trine pressed and encumbered with difficulties such as these, 
should, at least, be cautiously and deliberately examined, before 
it be admitted; to show that it requires to be sustained by strong, 
unequivocal, indubitable testimony ; that it is not to be taken on 
trust, or drawn in by doubtful inferences; that, in short no 
rational man should embrace a dogma so sweeping in its conse- 
quences, without an express, ‘ thus saith the Lord.’ 

We would show that Unitarians are not altogether inexcusable 
for hesitating on this point, and calling for clear and positive 
proofs ; and that to doubt or reject it, is not to be taken as deci- 
sive evidence of a corrupt heart, or reprobate mind. We wish 
to make it appear, that in their case, there is room, at least, for 
charitable construction ; and to believe that they may be upright, 
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though mistaken. If we shall have atchieved thus much, we 
shall not think that we have laboured to no purpose. 

Our own system of opinions is charged with being cold and 
inoperative; with leaving the heart unaffected. Admitting the 
charge to be in any measure correct, it is obvious to reply, that 
it is better to be cold, than animated by a false and unhallowed 
fire; it is better that the affections be unmoved, than perverted 
in their exercise, or drawn toward unworthy objects. We hold 
that the calm of indifference is a more desirable state than the 
ragings of tempestuous zeal, or the blind fury of intolerant fana- 
ticism. Inthe absence of higher and nobler enjoyments, the 
mere quiet-of life is of some value; and Unitariapism may, at 
least, plead in its own behalf, that its character is peaceable. 

But the charge is wholly unfounded. Unitarianism is deficient 
in no principle, which is adapted to exert a healthful influence 
on the heart and conscience. It embraces every view, and 
recognizes every atiribute of the divine character, which tends 
to enlarge, to elevate, and purify the affections ; to inspire a_ 
salutary and filial fear, a devout reverence, an ingenuous sorrow 
for sin, and an animating hope of forgiveness—every thing to 
awaken love, and confidence, and gratitude, and joy. 

If there be any thing kindly in the moral influence of the gos- 
pel; if there be any thing animating and attractive in the exam- 
ple of Jesus; if any light be shed over the dark path of life by 
the hope of immortality ; if there be any consolation to the heart 
broken and crushed by calamity, in the persuasion that ‘ ad/ things 
shall work together for good to those who love God ;’ any thing 
ennobling and exalting in communion with the Father of our 
spirits; then is not Unitarianism destitute of topicks of spirit- 
stirring interest to enkindle the devotion of its adherents. 

Why should Unitarians be less devout than other men? Is 
there any thing in the peculiar views of our opponents—in their 
three-fold division of the object of their worship—to render their 
devotional feelings more steady, and more intense than ours ? 
We have seen that the very reverse is the truth. Is there any- 
thing in the association of human attributes and qualities with 
those of the divinity, in the being whom they address, to give a 
stronger impulse to the aspirations of piety ? On the other hand, 
is it not true, that the more simple, the more distinct, the more 
lofty and consistent our views of the divine character are, the 
more corresponding qualities will be infused into our religious 
feelings and characters? Why should our love to God be less 
than that of Trinitarians ? Their system represents him as stern 
and unforgiving; ours as essentially benignant and merciful. 
Why should our gratitude be less than theirs? Is existence less 
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a blessing, because our system teaches us that he, who made us, 
made us to be happy, and furnished us with the faculties and 
means both of enjoying and obtaining, and securing felicity. 1s 
eternal life of less value because we believe it the unpurchased 
ift of our Father in Heaven? Are the sacred influences of the 
Holy Spirit, which give elevation to our thoughts, vigour and 
efficacy to our virtuous purposes, and a holy fervour to our devo- 
tions; which shed light and consolation into our hearts amidst 
the darkest scenes of life, and nerve our spirits to endurance when 
buffetted by calamity—are these less desirable, because we believe 
they proceed directly from the One living and true God, with- 
out the agency of a third distinct personal subsistence ? Ought 
the solemn sanctions of the gospel to bear with less weight upon 
our consciences, because we believe that God ‘will judge the 
world in righteousness by that Man whom he hath ordained,’ than 
if we looked for the second person of the Trinity for our Judge ? 
We want no other evidence of the danger of transgression than 
the assurance of the divine word; nor any broader and firmer 
foundation for our eternal hopes, than the promise of the God 
of truth. If fear and hope ; if love, and gratitude, and reverence 
may be expected to influence the characters of rational and 
moral beings, then, we repeat, our system is not deficient in the 
means and motives to produce a pious temper, and a holy life. 


——— 
RETREAT FOR THE INTEMPERATE. 


Among all the projects devised in this age, when plans having 
for their object the good of mankind, have been prosecuted with 
a zeal and ardour, ustally devoted only to those whose end is 
private interest, I believe that no one has yet been presented 
whose purpose is the reformation or the seclusion of individuals 
addicted to the crime of intemperance. We have not been with- 
out those who have laboured to impress upon society a sense of 
the extent to which it is spreading, and the evils which it is en- 
tailing upon us. These have been stated fully, forcibly, and fre- 
quently. We have had too, enough of exhortation and admoni- 
tion and reproof. ‘The motives for amendment have been insist- 
ed upon, again and again. ‘The drunkard has been told of the 
destiny that awaits him, till he has become callous to the horror 
which it ee ip once have excited. He has been warned of the 
contempt of man and the anger of God that are his certain por- 
tion; of the misery unutterable and unavoidable which must 
cling to him both here and hereafter; of the diseases that are 
New Series—vol. V. 16 
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fastening upon him, of the death to which he is hastening; till the 
voice that speaks to him passes by, like the idle wind, unheard or 
disregarded. ‘his does not seem to be sufficient. Intemper- 
ance isa vice which takes too fast hold to be removed by such 
means. ‘They are applied to the offenders in a mass, and have 
little effect on individuals. Is there no way by which we can 
make personal application of a remedy, and thus effect reforma- 
tion in particular cases, or at least arrest the evil before it ha 

become fixed and irremediable ? . 

There are individual instances of this vice, in which a refor- 
mation becomes of more than ordinary importance. And this, 
both as it respects the happiness of the person himself and his 
family or friends, and also the influence of his example ; its influ- 
ence on the one hand, to encourage others in the course of indul- 
gence which he is pursuing ; its influence on the other hand, to 
exhibit a proof of the possibility and practicability of reformation. 
For this purpose no plan seems adequate but that of providing an 
asylum whither the intemperate can be made to retire, and sub- 
jected to the necessary measures of restraint, during the painful 
period of amendment. No method has been devised so success- 
ful, in the cure of the insane, as institutions of this nature, where 
the subject of the disease may be secluded from the world, be 
protected from the operation of those causes which have produ- 
ced, or may perpetuate his malady, and thus gradually regain the 
tone of his mental powers, the undisturbed possession of his rea- 
son. Now what insanity is there more complete than that of the 
drunkard? What lunatic who conducts himself more lament- 
ably opposite to the dictates of sound judgment? Whose -rea- 
son is so completely prostrated before an overwhelming delu- 
sion? Who requires so much to be removed by force from the 
causes which produce and perpetuate his deliriuin—for who is so 
little able to resist and withstand their operation himself? No 
tenant of Bedlam is ever more completely destitute of the power 
of self controul and self restraint; 1s ever more incapable of 
standing between himself and the sources of his own weakness, 
_ than the intemperate man. 

Were there sucha resource as this, there are thousands who 
would desire to fly to it of their own accord—who would consi- 
der it as the greatest blessing that could be afforded them on 
earth. Those who are in the habit of observing the intemperate, 
must be aware, that there is not always that entire absence of 
moral sensibility which would seem to be indicated by the unre- 
strained manner in which they yield themselves up to indulgence. 
That they often feel the debasing nature of their propensities, 
although they cannot resist them. In fact the animal nature of 
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man is often given over to destruction, before the spiritual has 
become alarmed. A physical necessity for the indulgence has 
become established, which the moral power cannot counteract, 
even when it has become fully sensible of the danger. The 
are awake to the full evil of their situation, but are far too we 
to extricate themselves. They sob, and weep, and sometimes 
dare to pray ; but do not reform. | They resolve and re-resolve, 
in their hours of sobriety and reflection; but a moment’s tempta- 
tion roots up resolution after resolution, and as each resolve is 
broken, the moral principle on which it was founded, becomes 
proportionably weaker. It is in this situation that coercive 
power might step in and save. A power to which the drunkard 
would, in many cases, most readily and thankfully surrender him- 
self, as alone able to save him from utter destruction. 

In such a plan as this which has been suggested—and which 
some may deem so romantic, as to approach the ridiculous—the 
principal object must of course be, to exercise such a degree of 
restraint as shall effectually and constantly debar its subjects from 
any access to the means of indulgence. This need not be more 
severe than that exercised upon the tenants of lunatic asylums, 
nor. deprive them of any of the comforts or even the luxuries of 
life. But with this restraint, other objects of very great impor- 
tance might be combined, which should at once promote the de- 
livery of the individual from his baneful habit and elevate and 
improve his en character, and strengthen his moral and reli- 
gious principles. 

In the intemperate man, the better parts of his nature, do not, 
if | may so express it, always have fair play. So much is his body 
disordered, so much is his brain confused, by the succession of 
his trespasses, that he has not in the interval between them, an 
opportunity for the unclouded exercise of his reason. The mo- 
tives for reformation to be derived from moral and religious con- 
siderations, from a sense of character, from a regard to worldl 
interest and prosperity, to the happiness of his friends, his wi 
and family, have not time to operate effectually in the short in- 
tervals which he allows himself. They cannot change him in a 
moment, and the impression they are sometimes perhaps begin- 
ning to make, is eradicated by each succeeding instance of trans- 
gression. But in the state of tranquillity and reflection which 
must be produced by the plan of seclusion, all these motives 
might be urged to great advantage, and often no doubt with com- 
plete success. Religion would assert ber claims—moral feeling 
would come powerfully to her aid—the respect due to human 
society would exercise its influence—the ties of nature would be 
again regarded—and the best affections of the heart, unite with 
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motives derived from the highest and noblest sources to bring 
back the criminal to repentance. 

Individuals addicted to the vice of intemperance, in attempt- 
ing the work of their own reformation, do not stand upon equal 
se with those who have transgressed in any other way. 

ith regard to most vicious habits, the temptation to indulge 
in them is occasional, it attacks at distinct periods, after cer- 
tain intervals, and requires for its resistance repeated but sin- 
gle efforts. Strong efforts no doubt and difficult to make, but 
still only occasional. On the other hand, the temptation of the 
drunkard arises, not from the accidental! suggestion of the means 
of indulgence, not from the occurrence of a favourable opportuni- 
ty, not from the excitement, at particular times and seasons, of 
the desire of gratifying his palate with the taste of liquor, but 
from a deeper cause and a cause which is always operating. It 
consists in a physical necessity for constant stimulus which has 
been created by a continual indulgence—a craving and gnawing 
appetite which can only be appeased by liquor, and which if not 
so appeased creates feelings of despondency and desperation that 
make existence itself a burden. Deprived of this stimulus, the 
drunkard is the most miserable and pitiable of mortals. His nerves 
are unstrung, his fibres have lost their tone, his spirits flag, and all 
elasticity, whether of mind or body, is completely lost. His sys- 
tem, so long used to depend upon artificial excitement for its 
tone, its capability of action, sinks so soon as it is withdrawn; 
as a steed always accustomed to be driven with whip and spur, 
falters at once in his pace if they cease to be applied. 

Now in the drunkard this animal sensation is constantly pre- 
sent. It is not an affection of the mind, but of the body; it is 
not therefore subject to mental exertion like the propensities to 
other crimes. but continues its influence in spite of it. When the 
votary of a different vice has overcome a temptation that assail- 
ed him, he is relieved at once; he is made happy by the success 
of the effort, he feels, that he is a better man, that he has taken 
one step towards virtue; but the intemperate man has none of 
this encouragement. . His temptation does not proceed so much 
from moral obliquity, as from a physical want, and this is always 
— He is dispirited and heartless. Though he exerts 

imself to the utmost and religiously resists every opportunity of 
indulgence ; the effort brings with it no relief to that feeling 
which constitutes his principal danger. ‘The same wearing, sink- 
sensation still remains, which only one thing can alleviate, 
and that but for a moment. 

The resolution then required to enable a man to correct a 

habit of intemperance, is different in its nature, from that which 
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is required in most other cases. It must be-constantly, equally, 
- and powerfully under exercise. It must be always screwed up 
to the highest pitch; and that not only because the temptation 
is always present, but because the means of indulgence are ordi- 
narily so also; it is seldom when the disposition exists that the 
means Cannot be found. Any moment of weakness, therefore, 
may be the ruin of the drunkard, who is attempting reformation ; 
but not so with offenders of other kinds. With them the mo- 
ment of weakuess, of irresolution, of flagging resistance, may 
occur, but without opportunity ; or the opportanity may occur, 
and find the mind firm and steady in resistance. The two cir- 
cumstances must fall together to make the wreck certain. But 
with the drunkard the moment of weakness, come when it will, 
always finds the means ready and at hand. 

It arises from this circumstance, | conceive, that we so seldom 
hear of those who have successfully attempted to reform from 
habits of intemperance ; that instances of recovery from this, are so 
much more rare than those from any other vice. And having 
thus pointed out the cause of the greater difficulty attending the 
effort in this case, the remedy must be sought for in somethin 
which shall protect against the consequences of the setae 
weakness, which so often prostrates the best hopes of reformation. 
This remedy cannot be found in any internal principle of resist- 
ance; this can seldom, very seldom be depended upon as per- 
manent; it must be sought for in some external precautions, 
which by constantly operating, shall guard against the danger at 
every avenue where it may threaten. 

This would be the purpose of a Retreat for the Intemperate. 
The subjects of it should never be left entirely to themselves ; 
they should always be under a certain degree of controul, but 
this controul limited to one particular; im every other respect, 
they should be free to act and live as they pleased. So far as the 
appetite is concerned, they ought to be brought within certain 
rules of the most rigid temperance ; and those rules be most 
inviolably enforced. ‘The advantages of this plan would be, first, 
to prevent the opportunities of indulgence, and thus forcibly 
secure a continued abstinence ; and secondly, as a consequence 
of this abstinence, effect the gradual removal of that state of the 
animal system upon which the strong propensity of drunkards 
depends. | 

his would necessarily be a work of time, and an entire refor- 
mation would after all require a good deal of voluntary exertion, 
a long continued caution and watchfulness, after the subject was © 
released from the immediate constraint of the retreat. But by 
means of this seclusion the grand difficulty would have been 
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overcome, the chain of bad habits would have been broken, and 
a man would mingle with the world again under great advantages 
for continued good behaviour. ‘The effort of resistance would 
become every day comparatively easier. He would feel some 
of the happiness and satisfaction of virtuous resolution. His 
temptation instead of being constant, would be only occasional, 
like that to other vices. He would not carry it hanging round 
him, like a curse to every moment of his existence. 

How many are there around us, and among us, to whom such 
a method of treatment might be the means of saving from utter 
and irretrievable ruin. Flow many, whose characters, before 
their indulgence in this one fatal vice, possessed much that was 
good and estimable and might again be brought back and made 
worthy members of society. _How many, whose rank and stand- 
ing now give, in some degree, a sanction to the vice in which 
they indulge, might be thus brought to exert as great an influence 
in the cause of virtue, by the example of their reformation. 
This plan could of course extend to but few in number, and 
would only be successful in those, who in addition to the means 
of seclusion and restraint are possessed of a considerable share 
of resolution. But these few would be of a class whose bad 
example is most pernicious, and whose reformation when it oc- 


’ curs has the most effectual and beneficial influence. 
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HERESY OF THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 


‘= following curious notice is contained ina late German 
journal (Algemeines Repertorium, Leipzig, 1820, B. i. § 396.) 

‘At Rome, permission to print Professor Settele’s Course of 
Astronomy has been denied, because it directly teaches the Co- 
pernican System, and does not merely assume it as a hypothesis ; 
as was permitted by a bull of Benedict XIV. [Benedict XIV. 
was chosen Pope in 1740.] The high Censor at Rome is the 
master of the sacred palace, now P. Anfossi. <A decision on the 
subject is now expected from the Congregation of the Holy Office 
and of the Index.’ 

We doubt whether many of our readers were aware how 
slowly the Copernican System had made its way in the world. 





A QUESTIONABLE SERMON. 
James THE First, on hearing a sermon, in which there was 
more of politics than religion, asked Bishop Andrews what he 
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thought of it, and whetherit were a sermon or not. ‘ Please 
your Majesty,’ replied the bishop, ‘by very charitable construc- 
tion it may pass for a sermon.’ 

Steward’s Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 257. 


» 
CORRECTIONS OF MRS. BARBAULD’S THOUGHT ON DEATH. 


We have seen a corrected copy of this beautiful little poem, 
furnished by the authoress for the En lish} Monthly Repository, 
in the number for November last. There are some variations 
from that which appeared in the Disciple, vol. iii. p. 440. 

Line 1, for, 


Read 





When life in opening buds is sweet 


When life, as opening buds, is sweet. 
Line 5. For ‘borrowed’ read ‘ valued.’ And transpose the 
two concluding stanzas. We confess we hardly think this last 
change an improvement, 





Every Christian will feel the simplicity and piety of the fol- 
lowing hymn; though he may not be able to adopt all its lan- 
guage as his own. 


- 


AW EVENING HYMN. 


By Bishop Kenn. 
Glory to thee, my God! this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, O keep me, King of Kings, 
Under thy own Almighty wings. 


Forgive me Lord! for thy dear Son, 
The ills that I this day have done; 
That with the world, myself and thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 


Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave, as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die, that so | may 
With joy behold the judgment day. 


O may my soul on thee repose ; 

And may sweet sleep my eyelid close, 
Sleep that may me more active make, 
To serve my God, when I awake. 


When restless, in the night, I lie, 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply ; 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest; 
No powers of darkness me molest. 
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Let my blest Guardian, while I sleep, 
His watchful station near me keep, 

My heart with love celestial fill, 

And guard me from the approach of ill. 


Lord! let my soul forever share, 

The bliss of thy paternal care ; 

*Tis heaven on earth, ’tis heaven above, 
To see thy face, to sing thy love. 


Should death itself my sleep invade, 
Why should I be of death afraid ? 
Protected by thy powerful arm, 
Though he may strike, he cannot harm. 


For death is life, and labour rest, 

If with thy gracious presence blest; 
Then welcome sleep or death to me, 
I’m still secure, for still with thee. 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 





EPITAPH ON MR. THACHER. 


The following epitaph on the late lamented Mr. Thacher, has not, 
we believe, been before published. It is inscribed on his monu- 
ment at Moulines. 


Memorize Sacrum 
Reverendi Samuelis Cooper Thacher, 
In Novanglia, apud Bostonienses, olim Christi ecclesie ministri ; 
Qui ofhciis ejus sacris dum sedulo fungeretur, 
Quid veruni atque honestum eloquenti& et silentio docuit : 
Miti sapientiaé, moribus suavissimis, caritate erga omnes, 
Ingenio disciplinis exculto, 
Omni virtute, que gratiam aut auctoritatem conciliaret, 
1 Preestans. y 
Lenta tabe oppressus, valetudinis causa, a patria discessit : 
Ecclesia cujus minister fuit omne amoris officium persolvente : 
Sed duos annos per mate et terras jactatus, 
In hac urbe demum hospes, animum Deo placide reddidit ; 
Longam memoriam, et grave desiderium sui apud bonos relinquens. 
Natus Bostonie Novanglorum Decembris die XIV. A. D. N. 
MDCCLXXXV. 
Obiit Januarii die Il. A. D. N. MDCCCXVIII. 
Fratres et soror ejus moerentes H. M. P. 





































REVIEW. 


== 
ARTICLE VI. 


Prometheus, Part IT. with other Poems. By James G. Perctvat. 
New Haven, 1822. pp. 108. 


W: do not know that there are many things of greater import- 
ance to a reading community, than the character of its authors. 
Even literary taste partakes something of a moral nature, when 
it is considered how far a right or a false taste in books, may go to 
form and modify the whole habit of thinking and feeling through- 
out a community. We are accustomed, therefore, to cast a 
watchful eye upon the works which are sent out from our 
presses, and to hope or fear for the cause of morality and reli- 
gion, according to the character of the books which are favourites 
with the people. 

We have watched the course of no author with more anxiety 
than that of Mr. Percival. He is a young man, but has opened 
a poetical career uncommonly rapid and promising. He has 
published so much and so frequently as to be universally known, 
and with so much genuine genius, as to have drawn to himself 
no small portion of flattering attention. We have been among 
those who have looked on with an eager and uneasy interest ; be- 
lieving him to possess those rare gifts of intellect and fancy, 
which render bim capable of taking a high place among our 
authors ; yet fearful that the indications he has given of impa- 
tience and a certain waywardness of fancy and taste, might pre- 
vent his permanent success ;—while at the same time, we could 
not fail to be alarmed at the very equivocal language he has 
seen fit to use in his allusions to revealed religion and a future 
state. We have hoped from the beautiful strains of moral 
feeling and elevated sentiment, which pervade some portions 
of his works, that the cause of virtue would find in him a 
powerful advocate; but the darkness and doubts which hang 
over other passages, have made us fear that he would prove the 
ally of infidelity and misanthropy. How far his admiration of 
Byron,—whom in passages he resembles, and in some hardly less 
than equals,—may have unwittingly beguiled him into this style, 
more for the sake of the poetry and the declamation, than from 
New Sertes—vol. V, 17 
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serious conviction and set purpose to injure, we cannot pretend 
to say. We charitably hope that this may be the true solution 
of those consistencies of’moral sentiment and speculation with 
which his writings abound; and that he will not long suffer these, 
or any of his other faults, to stand in the way of that permanent 
reputation, to which he is entitled by the endowments of his 
nature. 

When we say this, we speak both ina literary and a moral 
point of view. And such are the feelings with which we have 
been accustomed to contemplate the possible excellence and 
fame of this writer, and the obstacles which he is himself throw- 
ing in their way ; that we propose to devote a few pages to a more 
than usually diligent examination of his last volume. In doing 
this, some may regard us as departing from our preper province. 
But if it be in some measure a departure, yet such is the recip- 
rocal influence of letters and morals, and such the interest which 
a religious community must necessarily take in the character of 
all its popular authors, and such the importance that our popular 
literature should be, from the first, chaste and correct, critically 
as well as morally; that we are persuaded we shall: be readily 
excused ; and instead of deviating from our duty, shall be only 
thought to pursue it by another path.* 

The work before us is a second part of the desultory, uncon- 
nected, unequal, but spirited poem of Prometheus. It is with- 
out a subject, and seems to have neither beginning, middle, nor 
end. We are told in the preface, that it is ‘not entirely desti- 
tute of a plan to those who are able to detect it ;? but as we are 
unable to do this, it has no plan for us. The author, however, 
derives an advantage from this discursive method, in the great 
variety of constantly shifting topics which he may introduce, and 
the scope which is thus given to all the fertility and flexibility of 
his genius. But it injures the interest of the whole, or rather 
takes away all ifs interest as a single poem, and leaves no attrac- 
tion to the reader, except what may be found in detached pas- 
sages, For this reason it must be read in scraps; and for another 
besides—that the perusal demands an effort and severity of 
attention, which soon fatigues. It is rather characteristic of Mr. 
Percival’s poetry, that it requires to be studied. Many passages 
must be read repeatedly before their beauty or their meaning 
become apparent ; and some remain covered in misty obscurity 
after every effort to understand them. This is a fault. But there 
is for the most part an affluence of diction, an harmonious flow 
of verse, a rich variety of imagery, and a felicity in the descrip- 
tion of the scenes and objects of nature, which unequivocally de- 
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clare the power of the writer, even when they fail of being at- 
tractive to the reader. 

A principal cause of the hard reading and obscurity at which 
we have hinted, we suppose to be the extreme haste with which 
the author writes. When this is considered, all his faults and fail- 
ures are accounted for, and it is perhaps matter of surprise, that 
they are not greater and more numerous. It is still more serious 
matter of surprise, that any man will hazard his reputation and suc- 
cess by such impromptu publications. The present poem, we are 
told, ‘ was written hastily in a very few days.’ Against such wan- 
ton rapidity we think it the duty of every friend of letters and ge- 
nius seriously to protest. For what is to be gained of honest fame 
to an author, or of valuable acquisition to_our literature, by such 
hasty throwing off of crude and indigested thought? Who can 
expect to find any thing like completeness, or continued and sus- 
tained merit, in a poem of two thousand lines, which is made in 
a few days and sent uncorrected to the press? It can be little 
more than a melancholy testimony, that the writer might do well 
if he would. For allowing, what is undoubtedly true, that the 
finest productions of the pen are oftentimes thrown off, as the 
author of Waverley says of his own, without care or preparation, 
by the spontaneous effort of an excited mind ; yet no man’s mind 
is capable of operating thus through a number of days succes- 
sively, and making a long poem so felicitously, that it shall need 
no revision. Those are rare moments, seasons of occasional 
inspiration, ‘ like angel visits few and far between. He imposes 
upon himself who believes that he is always in this frame, or that 
what he writes at such a time is all good and accurate, ‘ foaming 
up with the spirit of life, and glowing with the rainbows of a glad 
inspiration.” Even the champaign wine, from which our author 
draws this illustration, may be very poor stuff notwithstanding its 
rainbows and foam. 

It is the fundamental and ruinous error of this writer to act on 
this principle of temporary inspiration, and to despise the excel- 
lence which comes from care and correction :-—an error, which 
forebodes the disappointment of the high expectations he has 
raised, and the destruction, in the bud, of that reputation on 
which our country has already begun to pride itself. The de- 
liberateness with which this is done is truly mortifying. The 
preface to this volume is wholly occupied in defending this sad 
mistake: smartly, and wittily, but not satisfactorily. There is 
little of sober argument, and a great deal of far fetched analogy 
and flippant remark, which is wide of the real question, and can 
serve only to divert attention from the actual merits of the case. 
Let us follow him in this course a little way. ' 
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‘This has been,’ he says, ‘2 standing Jaw of sober criticism for 
two thousand years—Write much, if you please, but keep itdong 
and prune it well. I must confess | do not relish this mode of writ- 
ing by the rule of subtraction. I had rather publish what was 
thrown out hastily from my mind, than reduce it by laboured cor- 
rection, from forty to four. I do not like that poetry which bears 
the marks of the file and burnisher.’ 


This is merely stating that his own inclination is opposed to 
the experience of two thousand years:—a pretty convincing 
proof, one would think, that his inclination is wrong. It is not 
always a good argument against a thing that we ‘ do not relish it.’ 
It may be excellent in itself notwithstanding ; and what has been 
found salutary for so long a period, it is hardly wise to discard 
because the stomach revolis at it a little at first. As to the file 
and burnisher, the more and the more skilfully they are used, the 
less are the marks of them visible. No person has used them 
more fastidiously than Rousseau, and none has given his writings 
more entirely the air of fervour and inspiration, No man ever 
laboured and pruned and corrected his composition more than 
Demosthenes ; yet there is no lack in his orations of ardour and 
energy. The smart application of ‘the rule of subtraction,’ 
does not alter the sober fact, that almost every man writes some- 
thing in his first draft, which were better blotted than retained. 


‘I like to see it in the full ebullition of feeling and fancy, foaming 
up with the spirit of life, and glowing with the rainbows of « glad 
inspiration. It would be a mournful task to distil off the vivida vis, 
that comes out only in the moments of happy excitement, and re- 
duce the living materials to a caput mortuum of chaste and sober 
reason; When there is a quick swell of passion, and an ever com- 
ing and going of beauty, as the light of the soul glances over it, I 
could not have the heart to pressit down to its solid quintessence. 
This would do, if poetry was meant to be a string of proverbs, moving 
on, in the rank and file of couplets, with the regular slow-step of a Pras- 
sian army. But I like to see something savage and luxuriant in 
works of imagination, throwing itself out like the wild vines of the 
forest, rambling and climbing over the branches, and twining them- 
selves into a maze of windings. What would you think of a fine 
horse, if you saw him always on the curvet and the demivolte ? 
Would he not seem a grander object, if, after gathering his strength 
on the bit, he should burst out, and sweep over the plain in the full 
force of his speed; or, as Homer finely expresses it, (1 give my 
own English), “ Like a full-fed horse, who breaks his band, and 
runs prancing through the plain, to where he loved to bathe in the 
fair flowing river; exulting he holds his head aloft, and his mane 
tosses around his shoulders.” ’ 


‘We cannot believe that Mr. Percival imagined there is any 
reasoning in all this array of figures. It appears to us like the 
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attempt of a wilful man to disguise from himself what he knows 
to be wrong, but what he is determined to persist in, and to per- 
sunde others to be right. We cannot marshal arguments for the 
overthrow of these images. We will only ask, whether it is in- 
tended to be implied, that there is any hostility or incompatibili- 
ty between poetry and chaste and sober reason? If there be not, 
there is no force in what is said. If there be, then poetry is good 
for nothing, and the more carelessly written the better, because 
the sooner it will perish. We ask also, if it is ever supposed 
that vines are injured by being pruned? Or if a man would 
choose to have his horse always ‘ gather his strength on the bit, 
and sweep over the plain in the full force of his speed? If this 
be the mode in which Mr. Percival chooses to ride Pegasus, he 
must not be surprized to find that his readers are left behind, and 
that none at last will ride with him—nay, that he himself is 
thrown. Sober men would choose to have the animal under 
control, and to adapt his paces to the purpose of the journey; 
no more desiring to be run away with by ‘a full fed horse who 
has broken his band,’ than to be ‘ always on the curvet and the 
demivolte.’ 

As faras we can gather the intention of this paragraph of 
figurative argumentation, our author does not perceive, certainly 
does not allow, that there is any alternative to a writer, but to 
leave every thing just as it comes fresh from his pen, or to make 
it stupid and dull, by attempts to correct it. He must either 
print all that he writes, or annihilate thirty-six lines in every 
forty, and leave the remaining four nothing but a caput mertuum 
of poor prose. He must either have a thick forest of vine 
branches and mazes, whether they can be seen through and got 
through or not; or else must leave a dead uniform barren level 
of sand. We hope that he is not quite so perverse as all this 
would seem to imply. 

In what follows there is something more plausible. 

‘ Again, I contend that this free and careless style is the natural 
one of a dawning national literature. The public does not then re- 
ward authors sufficiently, to warrant them in giving months and even 
years to the perfecting a few hundred lines. hey cannot then 
_ afford to write and rewrite, muse and revolve, blot and interline, 
till they have made all as smooth, but as tame, as if poetry was 
only meant to show how softly our language can flow onward, and 
how carefully the fancy can obey the severest laws of the judgment, 
Authors, here, cannot afford to trim the iamp much. If they would 
live by their pens, they must write by the job, and take long ones 
too. They cannot afford to exhibit such a multitude of varie lec- 
tiones as Pope could. What comes out first must go abroad, and 
meet its fate, We should here write in prose, and write on busi- 
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ness too, unless we could contrive some way to inspire wealth with 
genius, and make those, who have nothing to do but amuse them- 
selves, willing to seek the noblest amusement, the revels of the 
soul.’ 


There is undoubtedly much truth in these remarks, but we 
think they support a different conclusion from that drawn by the 
author ;—not, that the circumstances of the country require 3 
man to publish a large quantity of undigested rhyme, but that 
they render it expedient for him, so far as a living is concerned, 
not to publish rhyme at all. For we suppose that if he cannot 
stay to make it good, no quantity will meet such a market as to 
give hima livelihood. Poetical jobs, however long they may be, 
will be far less gainful than some other more substantial and 
worldly jobs, and he who writes-for a living, had best take up his 
pen only for prose and business. Otherwise, there is no course 
but to imitate Plautus, who ‘had two trades, was a poet for his 
diversion, and helped to turn a mill in order to gain a livelihood.’ 
There is also, we think, an historical inaccuracy in the supposition 
that it was their reward, which enabled other poets to spend time 
in perfecting their works. On the contrary, they have been for 
the most part notoriously destitute of reward, performing their 
toils beneath the application of a far different stimulus. .Those 
who have received the largest remuneration, have by no means 
been most remarkable for spending ‘ months and years in perfect- 
ing a few hundred lines.’ 

There is another supposition in this paragraph equally un- 
founded ; that is, that careful revision necessarily results in tame- 
ness; and it is insinuated though not asserted, that it has been so 
infact. Now there is undoubtedly a mean to be observed, and 
force and sense are never to be sacrificed to the harmony of 
sounds. But certainly carelessness, harshness, obscurity, and 
grammatical inaccuracies are not necessary to sense and force ; 
and these are the very evils of hasty composition, which a revis- 
ion istoremedy. Certainly also, the retrenching of redundancies, 
and the substitution of happier epithets or more perfect rhymes, 
than sometimes occur at first, do not imply that the work must 
thus become insipid. 

‘ But,’ continues Mr. P. ‘ our correctest poets are not eur great- 
est. (We say ours, when we talk of England.) ‘The master spirits, 
who rise, like the Dit majores, above the herd of the correct, the 
polished, the decent, and the pretty, have never been too lavish of 
their corrections, and yet their fame will live longest. Is not 
Chaucer one of the most immortal of our poets? - He has certain- 
ly been the longest lived, and has now all the freshness of a 

reen old age. But he wrote much, very much indeed, and one 
would think very rapidly and negligently; yet his readers love him 
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none the lessfor that. Did Shakespeare and Spencer correct much ? 
I trow not.” 


Here again is a total want of discrimination, every thing in 
the extreme. Our author speaks as if it were to the prejudice 
of a poet to be ‘correct and polished,’ and as if it were impossi- 
ble to revise and correct without being ‘too lavish of correc- 
tions.?. There is no force in such remarks. As for the three 
examples brought forward, it may or may not be true that they 
were scrupulous in revision. The assumption that they were 
not is perfectly gratuitous, for the imperfections of their works 
may be owing to other causes than want of care. Allowing 
that they were not, those ‘master spirits’ ure no examples for 
other men; and no one should avail himself of their authority 
until he feels conscious of possessing equal power with them to 
triumph in spite of disadvantages.—And after all, we must not 
keep out of sight the sober truth, that even the works of these 
men would be the better for correction, and that their defects are 
perpetual cause of lamentation. : 


‘ Even Milton seems often to have left his finest passages as they 
came fresh from the overflowing riches of his mind; at least one 
would think he did not blot much, when he sent cowls and hoods, 
beads and reliques, flying over the back side of the world into 
limbo.’ 

That is to say, he did not blot this passage ; it affords no pre- 
sumption however, that he wrote without revision. What is said 
of some of his finest passages is unquestionably true, as it is, we 
suppose, of every fine writer; but it is far from proving the con- 
verse to be true,—that every passage which comes fresh from 
the overflowing mind, is therefore one of the finest passages. 

‘ Some, too, cannot endure any other way of writing but the rapid. 
They are as impatient of the labor lime, as a convict of a treading 
mill. ‘They love only what comes out in some rare moment of glad- 
ness, like a full stream of bright fancies; or if they take to a darker 
mood, they can only be satisfied with the outpourings of a bursting 
heart. These must write rapidly, and only two things can check 
them,—the heart-sinking, which is their so common inheritance, and 
the medusean frown of the public, which will finally harden every 
thing to stone. If both are united in one, there is much danger 
that petrifaction will follow.’ 


This is returning to what the preface began with—an ac- 
knowledgment that disinclination, impatience of the labour, is the 
real cause of this haste. Every thing else which has been brought 
forward, is a faint attempt to cover and apologize for this disincli- 
nation ; a pretence to justify what on the face of it is unjustifiable. 
We are mortified to find an accomplished scholar striving thus 
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to shield his weakness, and wasting his ingenuity in the invention 
of arguments to prove a necessity for leaving his works incom- 
plete, and thus doing the most to defeat his own prospects of 
eminence and honour. 
If we now look at the poem which was written in pursuance of 
this doctrine, and which the preface we have examined is de- 
signed to defend; we shall find it just what we might expect: 
sparkling with brilliant images, interspersed with beautiful des- 
criptions, musical in the structure of the verse, and bearing marks 
throughout of the vigorous touches of a rich and lavish hand ; 
but also spotted every where with the defects of an extempora- 
neous production—incomplete, unfinished, without proportion of 
parts, and without neatness in the details ; sometimes crude in 
its conceptions, sometimes confused in its descriptions, some- 
times inconsistent in its imagery, and sometimes inaccurate in its 
grammar. If it had been poured upon your ear just as it is, in 
the enthusiastic declamation of a skilful improvisatore, you would 
think it a wonderful exhibition, and woald’ pass without notice 
the deformities we have named, as the unavoidable accompani- 
ments of a spontaneous composition. But in a written and pub- 
lished poem, they become painful. If you stop to remember 
that it is the production of ‘ only a few days,’ and therefore to be 
regarded as in some sense extemporaneous; you might think 
that indeed it is a remarkable work, but you could not extend to 
it the delighted allowance you give to an extemporaneous speech ; 
and you would be likely to be displeased that one should think 
it worth while to intrude upon the world the hasty effusions of 
his unpremeditated composition. It is impossible but that those 
inaccuracies, which pass unnoticed in the excitement of speaking, 
should be unpardonably offensive when seen upon paper jn the 
coolness of retirement. This is so well understood, that no 
orator at the bar or in the senate, who values his reputation, will 
suffer the report of his speech to be given to the public, until it 
has undergone a leisurely correction. Is it possible that the 
opposite experiment should succeed in poetry? This is one of 
the highest and most perfect of arts. It demands excellence of 
various kinds—not only of thought, sentiment, passion, imagery, 
but of language; so essential indeed is an exact and exquisite 
diction, that no vigour of thought or fervour of passion will give a 
poet the highest place, except accompanied with the finished 
beauties of speech. And can these be expected always to spring 
forth spontaneously, accidentally, untried for, unsought after? 
There is an analogy which should not be lost sight of, between 
this art, and those of music, of painting, of sculpture. ‘The per- 
fection of each consists ina great number of particulars, and 
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demands care as well as genits to produce it. What would be 
thought of the painter, who, impatient of application, and dis- 
daining the drudgery of erasing and altering and retouching, 
should declare that those touches which come in the moment of 
their first conception, are the only genuine strokes of genius, and 
that all else is the cold and tame work of mechanical execution. 
What sort of a picture would bis pencil produce? If he were 
indeed a man of genius, there might be good design, some 
happy disposition of light, and some striking glimpses of charac- 
ter. But it is plain that it must be, as a whole, unequal, incom- 
plete, unsatisfactory ; with a thousand minor blemishes to destroy 
the general effect, and to mar the pleasure which its marks of 
talent might give. The only remark would be, that it is a pity 
so fine a design should be spoiled. | 

The work before us is precisely such a picture. Its merits are 
those of fine genius, its faults those of haste. Some examples of 
each sort it is necessary to produce, in order to justify the re- 
marks we have made. | 

In the first place, then, a prominent fault of Mr. Percival’s 
poetry, which is found in every collection he has published, and 
which contributes greatly to embarrass his readers, is—a prone- 
ness to run into long periods, where one Member is linked to 
another, until you have fairly lost sight of the idea with which 
you started, and are bewildered to know where you are. This 
is owing to the crowd of images and circumstances, which pre- 
sent themselves to the writer’s prolific mind, from which he takes 
no pains to select, but which he feels bound by his system to put 
down as they occur one after another. This accumulating of 
circumstances and heaping together of images, tends to confuse 
and weary the reader, even when they-are skilfully arranged. 
Much more so, when, as is often the case, they are thrown to- 
gether very inartificially and carelessly, so as not only to fatigue 
by their number and cloy by their richness, but to perplex by the 
wilderness they make. It would sometimes require the wand of 
the fairy whom we read of in Aikin’s tales, to disentangle the buge 
mass of golden and silken threads, and lay them in such order 
that we can contemplate with pleasure their richness and beauty. 
In one of the smaller poems, there is a single period thus con- 
structed, of sevenoty-eight lines-in duration, and another in the 
same poem of thirty-nine. It may easily be imagined how pain- 
ful must be the suspension of the sense through so long an inter- 
val, and how confused the mind must become tn attempting to 
gather together into one, all the parts of which the sentence is 
composed. ‘There is frequent recurrence of faults similar to this. 
Periods, of twelve, twenty, and thirty lines are not uncommon, 
New Series—vol. V. 18 
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which leave upon the mind an indistinct, unsatisfactory, bewil- 
dered sensation, which may be compared to the dazzling of the 
eye, when it looks at the sunshine through a prismatic glass. We 
will quote the last of the two passages referred to above. It is 
of a calmer and less gorgeous character than some, but will serve 
as an example of what we mean, as well as afford a fair specimen 


of our author’s manner. 


‘There was a look of calmness in her thin 
And delicate features, wasted to a shade, 
Like a pure spirit musing on the dark 
And sad afflictions of this life below, 
And dwelling for a moment on the grief 
And sickness of the better few, who trust 
In their most hopeless hours, they yet shall find 
A sunshine after darkness, and a calm 
After the tempest ceaseth, when the eye 
Of love shall rest forever on the friends, 
They late have seen departing on their long 
And unreturning journey, whose cold lids 
They closed with pious care, whose stiffen’d limbs 
They laid in decent order, and compos’d 
Their pale lips to a sweet and dying smile, 
And shrouded all in whitest lawn, than which 
No flaky snow falls purer, and no curl 
Catches a softer tincture from the moon, 
To throw a thin veil o’er the stars, and dim 
Their brightness to a faint and mellow ray, 
Like a lone taper through a curtain, when 
Sleep broods above the hamlet, and the sound 
Of life is hush’d, and this alone reveals 
To him who walks in darkness, that two hearts 
Are pouring out their fulness, or a voice, 
In the low consecrated tone of prayer, 
Is talking with the Universal soul, 
And blending with the perfect purity 
And majesty of Godhead, or an eye 
Is watching o’er the page of lofty thought, 
And catching inspiration at the shrine 
Of intellect and fancy, till the heart 
Big with its high conceptions overflows, 
And then his lips pour out the eloquence 
Of kindled spirit, and a purer stream 
Of language, musical and grand, and full 
Of the quick life of mind, is sent abroad, 
Than ever meets the anxious ear, when crowds 
Drink in the rhetoric of master souls.’ pp. 97, 98. 
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We think every one must be sensible to the beauty of these 
lines, and no less so to the difficulty of reading and following 
them which we have pointed out above. 

We quote another passage in which the process of the compo- 
sition may be distinctly discerned. 


‘ But now I turn me to the setting sun, 
Whose broad fire dips behind yon rock, a tower 
Fit for the eagle’s aerie ; day is done, 
And earth is hush’d at evening’s dewy hour ; 
Down the high wooded peak a golden shower 
Flows through the twinkling leaves, that lightly play 
In the cool wind, that wakens from its bower 
Hung, where the curling river winds away 
Through the green water’d vale, to meet the sheeted bay ; 


On which the moon, who long had watch’d the set 
Of the bright lord, who gives her light, but dims 
Her brightness, when they two in heaven are met, 
Casts her pale shadow, which as softly swims, 
As nymphs, who cleave the waves with snowy limbs, 
Like lilies floating on a falling stream, 
Whose incense- breathing cup now lightly skims 
The crinkling sheet, and now with opal gleam 
Dips in the brook, and takes from air a brighter beam ; 


Which is condens’d, and parted into hues, 
That charm us in the rainbow ;—each wav’'d tip 
Of the gloss’d petals, in that light imbues 
Its paleness with an iris fringe; the lip 
Thus takes a sweeter beauty, when we sip 
The infant stream of life, from some bright bowl 
Fretted with eastern flowers; and as they drip 
From the new rose, the pearls of morning roll 
Such tints upon the eye, they pass into the soul.’ xcvii—xcix. 


Here the transition from link to link of the long chain is mostly 
formed by the relative pronoun—a favourite mode of ‘stringing .- 
pearls’ with our author, but waich unfortunately reminds us 
whenever it occurs, of the structure of the ditty we learned in 
the-nursery, ‘ This is the house that Jack built.’ If he were not 
principied against deliberation and selection and emendation, he — 
might easily avoid so embarrassing an association. 

Another unfortunate consequence of this impatience of revision 
is—that it leaves some passages in the undefined obscurity in which 
they first presented themselves to the writer’s mind,—under all the 
awkwardness of a first attempt to express what was indistinctly — 
conceived, and for which the best expressions did not at once 
occur. What we now refer to is incident to every species of 
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writing. But in writing verse, especially in a difficult stanza 
like that of Prometheus, an author may be compelled by the ex- 
igency of the case to adopt at first a mode of speech, which he 
does not altogether approve, which does not perhaps exactly 
convey his meaning, aud which only serves to complete the 
verse for the present. Now it is an advantage of revision, that 
it gives an opportunity to amend all this, to make lucid what was 
obscure, to. put a more siguificant expression in place of one less 
so, and to throw into a new form those stanzas which were least 
felicitously wrought. These advantages our author has forborne, 
and whatever he may have gained by writing impromptu, there are 
dark spots which he might have made bright if had not printed 
impromptu. Take the following specimens : 
é hymns that have been sung, of old 
Burning on lips of inspiration, glowing 
Deep in those ancient hearts of keener mould, 
Whose ever restless mind its treasure throwing 
In lavish gifts around them, and bestowing 
New being on the wanderer of the wild ; 
Those spirits nerv’d with intellect, all-knowing, 
Whose voice now roused in tenor; now they smiled 
Reading soft words of love to the delighted child; 
With these, and all who,’ &c. ix, x. 


Here are very obvious improprieties, and an obscurity, which 
instead of being removed, is only increased by being read in 
connexion with the other eighteen lines which go to complete 


the sentence. 








‘ hearts have bled, 
And healed themselves to be all callous.’ xv. 


‘Ihe meeting of two fond eyes, and the beat 


Of two accordant pulses are abowe 
Planets, that always tend, but never meet.’ xix. 


‘ When the glad season with its life imbues 
The very clods, and wakens from the slime 
Of the low marsh, new forms, that spread a time 


A pictur’d manile o’er it :’ Ixxi. 


Perhaps there is here a typographical error. 
é where we meet 
In a fair life, a goodness all unfeigned, 
Where one long love of purity hath reigned, 
And the meek spirit charms us, like the rose 
That in a thicket lurks, and there bath gained 
Sweetness from all it fed on, till it throws 
New fragrance to the wind, we give a heaven to those.’ xeii. 
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. ‘—power to throw 
Hope on the impassioned heart, who in her glow ; 
Reads the fond omen of his happy flame.’ | cy. 


* That fond idolater in dying saw, | 
As the day sunk in glory in the deep, 
That rolled in gilt waves o’er it with the sweep 
Of a far flashing brightness, there his eye 
Beheld his god enshrined ;—his soul could leap 
At such a calm and holy bour, to lie 


Serenely on his couch, and with his loved lord die.’ cxil. 


‘in the tomb, when the spirit flings — 
Its faded slough aside, again to run 
In a fresh-glowing spoil, that gives the sun 


Its light in burnished beauty.’ cxlii. 


‘so from-the doomed rock 


Prometheus saw the sea roll near, his torture’s mock.’ cliv. 


‘ Why was the sense of beauty lent to man? 
a ee Why the whole 
Waste of creation sweetly can control 


The fixed heart to devotion ?” clxvi. 


‘Such the smile, hate wrings 
From the crushed heart, that hardened as it bore.’ _—cciv. 


* then dust to dust 
Shall meanly moulder ; we shall be a thing 
For worms to feast on; do we rightly trust 
We shall be then all mind, or it is a vain lust 7’ CXXXvVil. 


These are examples of inelegancies and improprieties which 
are wholly needless and inexcusable. We had marked several 
passages of memorable obscurity, but they are too long to quote. 
The following are instances of false grammar. 


* Shook for Shaken.’ XXXVil. 
‘O fane 
Of Grecian wisdom, that in ruin lours 


Over the rage of ignorance, again 
Thou shalt be bright,’ &c. xlvii. 


‘| hose visions, where they wandered, in a maze 
Of dreams, that were sublime, and dazzle all who gaze.’ Ixxxyv. 


+ —When first—thou, with front of flame 
On the dark face of earth in glory burst, 
And warmed the seas, and in their bosom nursed, &c.’ cxviii. 


We will not pursue this minute criticism, though we have 
iven but some of the examples which we have marked. It is 






would easily remedy. a 
Another unavoidable consequence of this system of rapid and 


obvious that they are imperfections which a patient revision — 
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uncorrected composition, is, the frequent recurrence of the same 
thoughts and images. He who writes a great deal ina short time, 
will be likely to repeat himself. Examples of this are not want- 
ing in the present work. The skies and the clouds, the sea, the 
streams and the flowers, are laid under perpetual contribution, 
and furnish. some embellishment for whatever topic comes up. 
This is apt to give the reader an impression of uniformity and 
monotony. Yet we ought not to say this without remarking also 
the wonderful variety in the manner of using these images, so 
that although trite and commonplace in themselves, there are not 
many trite and commonplace allusions. Nothing more strongly 
manifests the superiority of our author’s powers, than this con- 
stant variety in the midst of sameness. His mind is a sort of 
kaleidoscope, which keeps a few bright objects before you, and 
enchants you with their magical changes. But nobody can be 
amused with the kaleidoscope forever. 

We do not mean to imply that there is any deficiency of other 
imagery, for on the contrary there is much that is new and strik- 
ing. Itis a wide field from which he gathers flowers, and no one 
can deny that he chooses with skill and taste. Having cited so 
largely in censure, we should do wrong if we did not also quote 
in praise. We gladly give place therefore to a few extracts 
which may afford specimens of his best manner, though we fear 
we shall be able to bring forward nothing in which our readers 
will not detect some of his characteristic blemishes. The follow- 
ing stanza contains a very sweet picture. 


‘It was from gazing on the fairy hues, 
That hung around the born and dying day, 
The tender flush, whose mellow stain imbues 
Heaven with all freaks of light, and where it lay 
Deep-bosom’d in a still and waveless bay, 
The sea reflected all that glow’d above, 
Till a new sky, softer but not so gay, 
Arch’d in its bosom trembled like a dove, 
When o’er her silken plumes wanders the light of love.’ xxvii. 


So also this, to the bird of Eden. 


¢ And thou too hast a voice, and oft at night, 

When thy wing winds among the stars, ’t is said 
By those who watch the sky in fix d delight, 

On fairy dreams of wooing fortune led, 

When the cool winds, around the flowery bed 
Hid in the garden alcove, long delay, 

Because the spot is fragrant, then ’tis said 
The midnight gazer hears thee far away, 
Like a sweet angel’s voice, salute the coming day.’ xii. 
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We copy next, a past of the apostrophe to the sun, which is the 
most sustained an 


equal passage in the poem. 


‘ Ceatre of light and energy! thy way 

Is through the unknown void; thou hast thy throne, 
Morning, and evening, and at noon of day, 

Far in the blue, untended and alone : 

Ere the first-waken’d airs of earth had blown, 
On thou didst march, triumphant in thy light ; 


Then thou didst send thy glance, which still hath flown 


Wide through the never-ending worlds of night, 
And yet thy full orb burns with flash as keen and bright.’ 


‘ Thou lookest on the Earth, and then it smiles; 
Thy light is hid, and all things droop and mourn ; 
Laughs the wide sea around her budding isles, 


When through their heaven thy changing car is borne : 


Thou wheelst away thy flight, the woods are shorn 
Of ali their waving locks, and storms awake ; 

All, that was once so beautiful, is torn 
By the wild winds, which plough the lonely lake, 
And in their maddening rush the crested mountains shake.’ 


‘ The vales are thine ; and whem the touch of Spring 
Thrills them, and gives them gladness, in thy light 
They glitter, as the glancing swallow’s wing 
Dashes the water in his winding flight, 
And leaves behind a wave, that crinkles bright, 
And widens outward to the pebbled shore ; 
The vaies are thine, and when they wake from night, 
The dews, that bend the grass tips, twinkling o’er 
Their soft and oozy beds, look upward and adore. 





‘ The hills are thine ;—they catch thy. newest beam, 
And gladden in thy parting, where the wood 
Flames out in every leaf, and drinks the stream, 
That flows from out thy fulness, as a flood 
Bursts from an unknown land, and rolls the food 
Of nations in its waters ;—so thy rays 
Flow and give brighter tints, than ever bud, 
When.a clear sheet of ice reflects a blaze 
Of many twinkling gems, as every gloss’d bough plays. 


‘ Thine are the mountains, where they purely lift _ 
Snows that have never wasted, in a sky 
Which hath no stain; below the ‘storm may drift 
Its darkness, and ‘the thunder-gust roar by, 
Aloft in thy eternal smile they lie 
Dazzling but cold ;—thy farewell glance looks there, 
And when below thy hues of beauty die 
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Girt round them as a rosy belt, they bear 
Into the high dark vault, a brow that still is fair.’ 


‘The ocean is thy vassal ;—thou dost sway 
His waves to thy dominion, and they go, 
Where thou in heaven dost guide them on their way 
Rising and falling in eternal flow ; 
Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow, 
They take them wings and spring aloft in air, 
And change to clouds, and then dissolving throw 
Their treasures back to earth, and rushing tear 
The mountain and the vale, as proudly on they bear.’ 


Having expressed ourselves thus freely and fully concerning 
the literary merits of the work before us, we still have a few’ 
words to add upon another topic, at which indeed we have alrea- 
dy hinted. We have not concealed our wish that the author would 
be more faithful to himself and to the cause of letters, and that he 
would present the world with some specimens of careful and 
finished composition. Yet perhaps if he is to use his powers in 
disturbing the religious taith, and throwing doubts over the reli- 
gious hopes of his readers, and in propagating by hints and dark 
allusions, a sort of scepticism respecting the worth and reality of 
virtuous feeling and moral sentiment—we ought rather to be glad, 
that he is doing at the same time more, by his mode of writing, to 
‘obstruct his own influence, than could be done in any other way. 
For his offences against the moral sense of society are of a 
heavier stamp than those againat its literary taste ; and we cer- 
tainly could not desire that these should be removed, if the for- 
mer are to remain. We do not care to have the cup made 
brighter and more inviting, if it is to contain poisoned waters. 

But this is a topic upon which we do not find it easy to speak. 
For the truth is, there is in these poems no fixed and permanent 
moral complexion at all ; but it is constantly shifting and chang- 
ing, apparently the sport of accident or circumstance. We have 
here the strange contradiction of a man eulogizing, in language 
of strong feeling, the sentiments of a pure morality, and the sub- 
lime truths of religion; even writing hymns, and other poems of 
a religious cast ;—and yet, in the same volumes, speaking con- 
temptuously of faith, and doubtingly of futurity, and dealing in 
sarcasms and sly insinuations, which can be readily construed 
into nothing but scepticism or infidelity. Now how are we to 
interpret all this? Is it mere levity, or shall it be accounted 
something worse ? Is the advocate of religion to treat it tenderly 
and forbearingly, or is he called upon to denounce it harshly, and 
unsparingly? Are we to question the writer’s honesty and sin- 
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cerity, and suppose that he makes holy subjects only a tool to 
play with, as suits his fancy at the moment—to be sneered at 
Or lauded, as may produce the best effect? We are forbidden to 
think this by what appears to us the evident candour and undis- 
guised reality of feeling, which breathe and reign throughout his 
works. - Is it then a mistaken ambition to walk in the path of 
Byron, and play the misanthrope for the sake of the poetry ? 
This we can hardly reconcile with the high spirit of indepen- 
dence every where manifested, which would seem to disdain 
this acting of a part in any case, and much more the copying it 
from another. Are we then to suppose that he has no settled 
convictions on the all important subjects of human welfare and 
divine truth? Or is it that he feels and reverences the holy 
things of religion, as nature and providence teach them, and the 
pure sentiments of the moral law as written on the heart; but 
has taken disgust at the forms of religious faith, which have been 
offered him as revelations from God, and has been driven by 
them from the divinity of our religion? So many men of fine un- 
derstanding, of deep moral sense, and really devotional suscepti- 
bility have been by this cause turned away from the faith and 
peace of the gospel; which they would have embraced gladly if 
they had from the first seen it as it is, and never been prejudiced 
against it; that we cannot help indulging the charitable hope, 
that this may be the case with the author of these poems, and 
that he only needs with a sincere heart to study our religion free 
from the corruptions of man and the strange dogmas which have 
been mixed with it, and to behold it in its native purity, majesty, 
and beauty,—in order to throw away the inconsistency of tt that 
scepticism which disfigures his writings now, and take to his 
heart the enjoyment of a message from heaven. 

We should not feel ourselves to be doing right, even if we had 
more room, to quote any of the objectionable passages to which 
we have alluded. We hope they will be forgotten and perish, 
For their author, we have better wishes,—that he will have 
more respect for his own talents, and for the public for whom he 
writes ; and that when we meet him again, we may be able to 
bestow the unmixt commendation, which belongs to the labours - 
of eminent talents, faithfully devoted to the cause of letters and 


- virtue. 
New Series—vol. V. 19 
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_ ARTICLE VII. 


Sixth Report of the American Bible Society, presented May 9th, 
1822, with an appendix, containing extracts of correspondence, 
&c. &c. New York, Daniel Fanshaw, 1822. 


Tue American Bible Society is persevering in its truly Chris- 
tian labours with most honourable activity and gratifying success. 
It appears from the Report before us, that in its sixth year the 
society printed at its depository, in English and Spanish, 36,375 
Bibles and Testaments, and issued in the same period 53,470, a 
number nearly twice as great as the average of*the preceding 
years since its formation. At the time of this Report being made, 
there remained in the possession of the society nearly 75,000 
Bibles and Testaments. Of the Testaments which have been dis- 
tributed, the largest number, next to the English, were in the 
Spanish language. Of the destination of these the following ac- 
count is given. 


‘It will be seen, by a subsequent list, that a large number of 
copies of the New Testament in Spanish, have been sent to various 
parts of South America, and other places, where the Spanish lan- 
guage is spoken. ‘The Managers find the facility of introducing 
these Scriptures to be increasing, arid the number of those who aid 
them in this work is considerable. They have been assured that in 
one place, these lestaments were received as a most acceptable 
gift by a Roman Catholic Ecclesiastic, that he proceeded’ imme- 
diately to a judicious distribution of them, and that he appeared to 
engage in this charity with lively pleasure. The Board feel grate- 
ful for the assistance with which they have been favoured ; and they 
are determined to embrace and to improve, to the utmost, every 
opportunity of circulating the Scriptures in Spanish. ‘J hey-rejoice 
in the prospect of being thus more and more instrumental for the 
Divine glory, and for the good of multitudes who have hitherto 
remained ignorant of the Oracles of God, and among whom till 
lately, a copy of the scriptures was hardly to be found. As the. 
truths of Religion become more known, the desire of these persons 
to possess the Sacred Book, will be more general; and the hope 
may be entertained with confidence, that in a few years, the New 
Testament and also the whole Bible, will obtain a vastly greater 
circulation among those who use the Spanish language in America 
and in the West Indies. In this work, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society have already engaged with zeal and vigour, and they are 
preparing copious editions of the Scriptures for the Spanish and for 
the Portuguese Catholics.’ pp. 14, 15. 
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Of the Bibles and Testaments issued by the society the num- 
ber gratuitously distributed was 13,706, valued at $7869,50. 
The necessity for this appropriation, and the need that yet exists 
of liberal contributions for the same object, will appear from the 
following statements among others. 


¢ It will be surprising to some, but the Managers have had it posi- 
tively asserted to them, and it may not be questioned, that, in the 
year 182i, in a city where more than one Bible Society had long 
existed, there were found, ina single ward, no less than thirty-six 
families living in total ignorance of the Scriptures. They were 
discovered, and they were supplied without delay by one of the 
most zealous and valuable of the Auxiliaries of the American Bible 
Society. But, in the Western States particularly, the necessity is 
very often manifest, while there is little or no ability to relieve it. 
By the Corresponding Secretary of one Bible Society there, it was 
officially stated to your Managers, that, “ with proper exertions, 
five hundred Bibles and five hundred I'estaments might be distri- 
buted, within a moderate district, during the year, and then the 
want be not yet supplied.”? The Corresponding Secretary of another 
Western Society declared officially, * We could circulate almost any 
amount that might be sent us.” From another Society information 
was received, that their stock of the Scriptures had long been ex- 
hausted ; that their Managers with a noble liberality, had purchased 
Bibles from the stores at their private expense, and gwen them to the 
poor ; and that three thousand copies would not be too many as an 
immediate supply. As to another Society, the Board learned, from 
undoubted authority, that nearly three thousand Bibles and Testa- 
ments have been distributed by it, and yet that the want of the 
Scriptures was greater than at the time of the organization of the 
Society, owing to the vast additions to the population within its 
district, which was calculated to have trebled since the Society was 
formed.’ pp. 22, 23. 


The amount of contributions of different sorts to the society, 
during the year ending in May 1822, was $12,280 31, and the 
amount received into its treasury in payment for Bibles $24,083 
52. By the will of its late President it has become possessed 
of 4,589 acres of land in the state of Pennsylvania, and a legacy 
of $10,000 has’ been left it by a citizen of New York. More 
Auxiliary Societies have been recognized by it during the last 
year than in the two preceding, and information has been receiv- 
ed of a considerable number which have not been recognized, 
There were in May last 301 auxiliary societies. Of those which 
were added during the last year we regret to perceive that our 
state furnished but three, while the state of Delaware and the 
District of Columbia gave each of them five. 


The Report before us contains many interesting statements,—_ 
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taken from the publications of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety,—relating to foreign operations for the distribution of the 
Scriptures. We have room but for a few extracts. 


‘ The first station among the Bible Societies in our world is held 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Its stupendous labours 
are continued, and its Committee proceed in their operations with 
all the wisdom of age, and with all the ardour and vigour of youth. 
On the 30th of September last, this illustrious Society had 289 Aux- 
iliaries, with 415 Branches and Associations. ‘The number of copies 
of the Scrptures issued by it, in the year ending in March, 1821, 
amounted to 104,828 Bibles and 142,129 ‘Testaments, making 
246,957 copies. ‘The whole number which the Society had issued, 
or which had been purchased and issued on its account from its es- 
tablishment to September 30, 1821, was 3,347,272 Bibles and fes- 
taments. The receipts into its Treasury, during its seventeenth year, 
were about $396,243, and its expenditures were about $353,603 ; 
and, at the close of its seventeenth year, it had expended upwards of 
four millions of dollars.’ pp. 36, 37. 


‘The Russian Bible Society retains its high standing among the 
- Institutions which are engaged in efforts to spread the sacred vo- 
lume. In July, 1820, it had 196 Auxiliaries, anci many others have 
since been formed. Some of these minor Societies are found on the 
very borders ef China, and in the extreme parts of the Russian Pro- 
vinces in Asia. his noble Society is encouraged and aided by the 
Emperor, and the most distinguished personages in Church and Staie 
appear openly as its friends. At the end of its seventh year, it had 
shreeat or was engaged to print, ninety-one editions of the whole 

ible, or of parts of the Scriptures, in twenty-six different languages, 
to the amount of 411,000 copies, and 275,669 copies had already 
been put into circulation. In its seventh year, it had issued, in 
thirty-two languages, 68,539 copies. ‘There had been put to press 
50,000 copies of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
modern Russ and the Slavonian, in parallel! columns, and many of 
them had been circulated. ‘The President of the Society states, that 
‘*the parts which have appeared have been received with enthusi- 
asm by the whole nation,” and that “ the Crimean Tartars, the Cal- 
mucs, the ‘I'schuswashians, the Tscheremissians, the Mordwashians, 
the Kareélians, &c. to the most distant inhabitants of the borders of the 
White Sea, all begin to read in their own languages and dialects the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.” And it is an express official declaration, 
that hardly a province in the immense empire of Russia is ignorant 
of the cause of disseminating the Holy Scriptures.’ pp. 38, 39. 


‘In Switzerland, the Bible cause still advances. The number of 
Societies had increased, and all appear to possess unabated attach- 
ment to their important objects. It is probable that, before this 
. time, a Society has been organized in the Canton of Thurgau, and 
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thus that a Bible Society exists in every one of the Protestant 
Cantons. 

‘ lhe Institution at Basle had printed, or caused to be printed for 
its use, 108,124 copies of the Scriptures up to June, 1820; and it 
was yet unable to meet the urgent demands for German Bibles. 

‘ Of the necessity which existed for Bible Societies in some parts 
of Switzerland, and of the utility which may be expected to result 
from them, some opinion may be formed from the following anec- 
dote, which relates an actual occurrence in the Canton of Glarus. 
** T'wo poor families had received a legacy, of which a Bible formed 
apart. Neither would resign the right to this invaluable treasure ; 
they, therefore, came te an agreement to use it alternately for half 
a yeareach. This practice was observed for several years; at the 
expiration of every half , the Bible passed from one family to 
the other, till, on the establishment of a Bible Society, another copy 
of the Bible was presented to one of the families, and both were 
thus happily accommodated.” 

‘ In Germany, there is much attention to the diffesiet of the Ora- 
cles of God, and much exertion is made. “ In the kingdom of Wirtem- 
berg, the hearts of the Sovereign and the people appear to be unit- 
ed as the heart of one man, in the work of disseminating the holy 
Scriptures ;’’ and the Society in this kingdom is one of the most 
diligent and prosperous on the European Continent. Since its for- 
mation, it has distributed more than 45,000 Bibles and Testaments.’ 
pp- 49, 41. 


‘ The Prussian Bible Society, at the close of its sixth year, count. 
ed 38 Auxiliaries, and in that year had distributed 40,000 Bibles and 


Testaments. 

‘ The Societies in Denmark are particularly active and efficient, 
The Danish Bible Society, in its sixth year, issued 11,320 Bibles and 
Testaments, and had 36 Auxiliaries.’ p. 42. 


In the testimony to the character of their late President, with 
which we close our extracts, and in their unanimous choice of 
that distinguished and senetable man, Judge Jay, for his succes- 
sor, the Managers of the American Societ ty | have paid a tribute 
alike to the illustrious living and departed in which they have 
the universal sympathy of their countrymen, . 


‘The Managers rejoice, that the piety of their departed friend . 


and benefactor was ardent, and his walk exemplary ; that his works 
of faith and of usefulness were so numerous and so noble: and in 
the confidence that the stroke, which has caused many to mourn 
their loss, has been to his unspeakable gain. The letters received 
by the Board on this occasion, and particularly those from the Presi- 
dent and one of the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, have not only expressed sympathy and condolence, but also 
been so many evidences of the high sense entertained in this and in 
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other countries of the character and the exertions of Dr. Boudinot. 
The-monument to his honour, more durable than brass, is the Ameri- 
can Bible Society ; and instead of merely some friends and strangers 
reading his Epitaph on his tombstone, and thus learning or retaining 
the remembrance of his name and his worth, there will be thou- 
sands on thousands, in successive ages, blessing his memory and 
blessing God on his account, while they witness the usefulness or 
experience the benefits of the National Institution.’ p. 10. 
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Bryant’s Poems.—A late number of the Monthly Review in 
an article upon a volume containing specimens of American 
poetry, contains the following remarks upon the writings of Mr. 
Bryant: ) 

‘ Mr. Bryant’s poems exhibit much genius, and if instead of re- 
maining a servile imitator of Lord Byron, he would allow his 
own powers free scope, we think that he gives promise of finer 
poetry than any that America has produced. His Thana- 
topsis is a masterly sketch. We will not apologize for the length 
of our extracts from his poem called the Ages, because we think 
our readers will be gratified with such specimens of bold concep- 
tion and animated description. We entertain high expectations 
of this aufhor, and shall be really glad to welcome -his produc- 
tions on this side the Atlantic.’ 

We insert these remarks with pleasure, because upon the 
whole they indicate a disposition to do justice to the merits of 
Mr. Bryant. But one is really at a loss to conceive in what re- 
spect these reviewers can see in Mr. Bryant a servile imitator of 
Lord Byron. An imitator of him he certainly is not, in any one par- 
ticular, nor is there any similarity except in the simple matter of the 
structure of the verse of one of his poems, for which he has older 
and higher authority than Lord Byron. ‘There is a resemblance 
neither in language nor in sentiment. ‘The pure and chaste 
strain of moral feeling which pervades the poems of Bryant, the 
essential spirit of devotion which breathes through them, are as 
different from the impurity, the obscenity, and the impiety of Lord 
Byron’s, the later ones particularly, as the wholesome state of 
society ina Néw England country village, from the luxurious 
profligate, corrupt, and vitiated community in which the English 
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Peer is throwing away his life, far from the duties to which his 
rank and station call him, and abusing the talents which were 
given him for better purposes than to write ribbald verses, and 
strive to bring into contempt all that is holy in religion and dig- 
nified in virtue. 





Evangelical Missionary Society.—The trustees of this society 
have lately issued an address to the public soliciting aid in carry- 
ing into effect its important objects. From this Address, which 
states fully the objects and wants of the institution, we make a 
few extracts. 

‘Where there are small societies, and the members are dis- 
posed to contribute to the support of religious worship and in- 
struction according to their ability, yet do not possess means 
altogether sufficient for the purpose, there is a loud call for 
foreign aid. Ignorance and error will thus be prevented from 
spreading, and these societies will be gradually enlarged, and be- 
come adequate to provide for themselves. —Now this is a prima- 
ry object of the Evangelical Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 
It proposes to do something to repair the walls of our own Jeru- 
salem, and to prevent the inroads of infidelity and fanaticism. 
While there is much to be done at home, to maintain the cause 
of true religion, we shall be justly chargeable with unfaithfulness 
to our divine Master, if we do not make corresponding exertions. 

‘The Society was formed in 1807. The origmal members 
belonged to the counties of Worcester and Middlesex. But it 
was their early wish and pian to have associates from all parts of 
the State; and it now embraces Suffolk, Essex, Norfolk, and 
Plymouth. An Auxiliary Society has also been established in 
the State of Maine. The history of its labours and, beneficial 
effects in various places, give ample testimony of its laudable 
design and prudent management. Reports of its proceedings 
have been annually published, shewing the number of places in 
which religious instructers have been employed, and the atten- 
tion and gratitude of the people among whom they laboured.’ 

‘ We are induced also to extend our views to distant parts of 
the country, where the population is rapidly increasing; but 
where the light of the gospel has yet shed little influence. 

‘We cannot believe that our friends will fail to perceive the 
importance of this object, or will withhold the aid necessary. to 
accomplish it. Ina country where the face of society is con- 
tinually shifting as it is here, and new settlements are pushing 
themselves into the wilderness, beyond the reach, almost, of those 
institutions which our older states so happily enjoy ; a great deal 
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needs to be done to cause the means of religion and education 
. to keep pace with the increase of population. Without some 
extraordinary effort, it will not be possible to establish churches 
and schools.in any proportion to the establishment of towns and 
villages; and the consequence must be, that large tracts of our 
distant country will be settled and become populous, without the 
advantages of education and religion ; or, at least, will be left to 
the occasional and contradictory teachings of travelling preachers. 
There are some towns, even in New England, in which the insti- 
tutions of religion are not supported. How many might we then 
suppose there must be on the frontiers of civilization, where the 
salutary neighbourhood of our numerous churches is wanting ?— 
And we find it to be so in fact. It is well known that there are 
large tracts of country, collections of numerous and flourishing 
towns, in which the voice of preaching is rarely heard, and where 
the happy influence of a stated ministry is unknown. The conse- 
quences of their continuing in such a state must be most melan- 
choly. And it is a state which they cannot remedy themselves, 
even if they have the disposition. But even the disposition must, 
in many cases, be imparted to them. Those who enjoy the bless- 
ing must diffuse it.—The necessity of this has been felt by many 
who have turned their thoughts to the subject ; and efforts have 
consequently been made to effect something. More, however, 
needs to be done—much more. The Evangelical Missionary 
Society desires to bear a part in the work, and to excite its reli- 
gious friends to an interest in it, proportioned to its vast import- 
ance.~ Until this is excited, and they come forward generously, 
and put into our hands the necessary means, we shall be com- 
agar to sit still, the mortified spectators of a good work doing 
_ by others, in which we are not permitted to share ; and, what is 

more painful still, anxious witnesses of the spiritual suffering of 
our fellow-men, which we have no means of relieving. We shall 
be compelled, also, to look forward to the day when irreligion and 
immorality shall gain the ascendancy in some portions of our 
land, and endanger, perhaps, the peace and welfare, as well as 
the honour and fair name, of our country ; and to lament that we 
were not permitted to put forward a hand to check the evil in its 
commencement. } 

‘We therefore beg our friends as men, as christians, as pbilan- 
thropists, and as patriots, to give their attention to this most 
interesting subject, and inquire if they can conscientiously refuse 
to aid the design we propose. We acknowledge that they have 
done something—but can they think that they have done enough ? 
They have furnished to this, their only domestic missionary so- 
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ciety, only to ihe amount $700 a year*—not enough even {to an- 
swer the pressing demands of our own state.f What is it, then, 
in proportion to what is needed for even commencing this large 
work, to which the state of our country, and the character of the 
times, callus? If we are right in reading our duty in this respect, 
we trust our friends will not be backward in their encouragement. 
We make our appeal to them, and wait for the result. 

‘It is but right tha! they should know more definitely the plan 
we wish to execute. We state, therefore, that it is not our de- 
sign, as it has not been our practice, to send one man to travel 
over a vast surface of country, merely caliing for a few days at 
every town, We havea purpose, as we think, of more settled 
good.—Our object would be to select a place where there was a 
promise of doing good, and send a preacher to reside there, with 
the aid, if possible, of some of the imbabitants; with the hope 
that his labours might be so blessed, aud so acceptable, that at 
length he should have around him a regular society, which should 
support him without assistance. When this should take place, 
the same means might be used in accomplishing a similar work 
elsewhere ; and thus church after church be gathered. Is not 
this a feasible, laudable design ? We have operated in this way in 
time past, and with even our feeble means, have had cause to re- 
joice in doing evident good. How much good, substantial, un- 
questionable, permanent good, might be done, in thus bringing 
village after village to the love and the habit of maintaining reli- 
gious Institutions! 

‘This is not all. For a part of the plan would be to obtain for 
our preachers the office of instructers of youth, and thus to ex- 
tend, as far as possible, the improvements of education, together 
with the lessons of religion. 

‘ When the expenditure of a few thousand dollars a year would 
promote this work with a visible progress, we cannot believe that 
our fellow christians will deny us the means of making the experi- 
-ment. We trust that they only need to have the way pointed 
out, and they will feel it a duty to aid in it.’ 

‘There is an accumulating fund of about $4000, which has 
been formed of the larger donations and contributions. There 
have been many donations of $50, and many of smaller sums, 
from individuals ; one of $2000 ;—annual*contributions by the 
Ladies in West Church, and New North Church, Boston; in 
North Church, Salem; in Brookline, Northborough, Concord, 


* The annval receipts of the Society have been but about $400; to which add 
the income of the fund, $300, and the whole disposable funds are but $700 a year. 


t In February there were urgent applications for aid from seven places in Maine, 
and seven in Massachusetts ; to only six of which could assistance be afforded. 


New Series-——vol. V. 20 
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Worcester, &c. ; and occasional contributions in too many parish- 
es to be enumerated. | 

It ought to be understood however, that it is more desirable to 
have a constant stream of small sums, than rare contributions of 
large amount. ‘The Society is far most indebted to those who 
aid ita little every year. It is very desirable that the number of 
annual subscribers should be increased. It is desirable also that 
Auxiliary Societies should be formed. If the ladies, or the young 
men, of our several parishes, would form among themselves aux- 
iliary societies, to which they would pay but fifty cents a year, the 
whole annual sum thus collected would be very important. Drops 
added to drops, constitute the ocean. ‘To effect this, would de- 
mand nothing but the active exertions of one or two individuals 
in each society. 

Another mode of aiding this object, might be by annual con- 
tributions in ourchurches. Few of our churches are ever calied 
upon to contribute for religious charity. But certainly, it isa 
very little thing to ask that Christians should once a year put in 
their mite to aid the extension of religion among their destitute 
fellow-men. It might easily be shown that no man can reasona- 
bly do less than this. Many churches have a collection at Thanks- 
giving for the poor; why not another at Fast for domestic mis- 
sions? What might be expected to be the result ? 

‘First of all, we should become more generally interested in 
the cause and progress of religion, and should be sure of doing 
something systematically in the high duty of benevolence. Many 
do nothing in it, or nothing right, for want of some system. 

‘ Then, in the next place, how easily would the sums which are 
needed be thus obtained. There are about one hundred parish- 
es of a character to patronize this society for home missions.— 
Take the rich with the poor, and their contributions could not be 
on an average less than $40. Add to this, annual subscrip- 
tions and auxiliary societies, which might average $10, and we 
have $50 from each of the hundred parishes. This will give five 
thousand dollars a year. 

‘How much good might be done with this sum! How little ex- 
ertion of a few individuals in each church, would collect it! We 
hope that there .will not be found wanting those who wili do it.” 








Annual Report of the New-York Unitarian Book Society. 


‘ Believing that it is of the utmost importance to the interest of 
virtue-and the well-being of society, that our religious opinions 
should be free from error, since our practice is always influenced 
more orless by our speculative tenets—and that nothing will so 
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effectually tend to bring to light true religion, and dispel errone- 
ous doctrine as a free inquiry into the doctrine and meaning of 
the holy Scripture—and that free inquiry is provoked and aided 
by nothing so much as a ready access to the best books on theo- 
logical subjects ;—with such impressions, a few of the members 
of the First Congregational Church, about two years since, join- 
ed themselves into an association under the style of the “ Uni- 
tarian Book Society,” for the purpose of printing and distribut- 
ing tracts, both moral, practical and doctrinal, and of collecting 
a library of substantial works on theological subjects. We fond- 
ly hoped in this way to do some service to the great cause of re- 
ligious truth—to give to the uninformed the means of enlighten- 
ing themselves—-to furnish the inquiring with books such as may 
satisfy their doubts, or at least enable them to pursue their re- 
searches—and more than all, to place in the hands of those who 
were unable to purchase experisive works, short and cheap trea- 
tises on the doctrines and duties of Christianity. 

‘ During this time, many valuable tracts have been printed and 
disseminated. The books on our shelves, such as they are, have 
been in constant requisition, by which, somewhat has been ac- 
complished, we trust, toward removing what we believe to be 
most unhappy corruptions of the gospel of Christ, and restoring 
it to its long lost simplicity ; and toward mending the lives, puri- 
fying the affections, enlivening the piety. and strengthening the 
faith of many Christians who have been asking the way to Zion. 
If an individual has by our efforts been brought to solemn reflec- 
tion,—if one sinner has been shown the error of his ways and re- 
claimed,—if one anxious and conscientious mind has been set at 
rest,——we shall not think that our labour has been in vain. 

‘With the Annual Report, the committee present to the sub- 
scribers catalogues of the library, and of the tracts for sale. We 
have reason, so far, to be well pleased with the success of our 
ondertaking. Books have been presented, and deposited, and 
donations sent in with a very commendable liberality. We glad- 
ly take occasion publickly to make acknowledgment to those who 
have lent us their countenance and aid. Much however remains 
to be done. Our funds are small, and by no means such as to 
allow of so rapid an increase of our volumes and tracts as we 
could wish. Many book are exceedingly desirable, almost es- 
sential, which we are unable to purchase, and many tracts are 
wanted which we cannot ‘afford to republish. We hope, there- 
fore, that those who have helped us hitherto will not withdraw 
their support, and that others will be induced to join our society, 
that we may enter upon this year with a prospect of promoting 
more to our satisfaction the objects of its institution. 
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‘We will only add, that it is by no means our intention to con- 
fine our selection of books to those on theological subjects, mach 
less to those that are merely controversial in their character. 
We are also desirous of possessing standand works in general 
lierature, history, sciences, &c. Noris it our intention or wish 
to restrict the use of our volumes, or the privilege of subserip- 
tion to the members of our church. We would have it consider- 
ed as open to all of every denomination who many wish to avail 
themselves of its advantages.’ 





American Bible Society.—The American Bible Society, have 
lately erected a building for the use of the Society, in Nassau- 
street, in the city of New-York— The front of the building is 
fifty-five feet upon Nassau-street, and extends back thirty feet, 
when it is contracted to the breadth of thirty feet, and runs 
that width to Theatre alley seventy feet, making the whole depth 
from front to rear one hundred feet. Inthe basement are rooms 
for the accommodation of the keeper and his family—a large cel- 
lar, and rooms for fuel for the various occupants of the building. 
On the first floor of the front part of the house is one large room 
for the use of the agent, and two smaller ones for the secretaries 
and committees. ‘The rest of this floor is devoted to the general 
purposes ofa depositary for the books issued by the Society, and 
will hold nearly sixty thousand bibles and testaments. On the 
second story in front is the room appropriated to the use of the 
managers. ‘I’his occupies the entire front of the house, and ts 
fifty by thirty feet, including the walls, and sixteen feet in height, 
aud is neatly but not splendidly finished. The rear is divided 
into two rooms for the use of the binder, as is the corresponding 
room on the third story ; the front of both being taken up by the 
managers room. ‘The third story of the front, and fourth of the 
rear, are occupied by the printer. There are Bette presses In 
the oflice, six of which are devoted to the Society’s service, and 
as many more are to be employed as they may require. 

The foundation of this building has been laid and the edifice 
completed, since the last spring; and though the cost of the 
house and the ground has exceeded 20,000 dollars, no part of the 
amount is to be taken from the ordinary funds of the Society. 
A considerable portion of the money has been raised by subscrip- 
tion, and principally from individuals in this city. The residue 
has been raised by aloan; and we hope we are. not too sanguine 
when we express our expectation that it will be repaid by fur- 
tlier contributions from the liberal and benevolent, who regard 
the objects as worthy the patronage and support of a christian 
communily. 
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The completion Of this house is a very interesting event in the 
history of the American Bible Society. All the business of the 
Institution, whichis to be transacted under the immediate direction 
of the managers at home, will henceforward be carried on in the 
building. Here the agent and other executive officers of the 
Society will be furnished with rooms for their respective accom- 
modation ; and here a large number of mechanics will find em- 
ployment in the Society’s service.”"—N. Y¥. Daily Advertiser. 





Religious Notions of the Indian Nations cn the Missouri—From 
Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 


Konzas.-—-They bear sickness and pain with great fortitude, 
seldom uttering a complaint ; by-standers sympathize with them 
and try every means to relieve them. Inéanity is unknown ; the 
blind are taken care of by their friends and the nation generally, 
and are well dressed and fed. Drunkenness is rare, and is much 
ridiculed ; a drunken man is said to be bereft of his reason and is 
avoided. As to the origin of the nation, their belief is, that the 
Master of life formed a man, and placed him on the earth; he 
was solitary and cried to the master of life fora companion, whe 
sent him down a woman; from the union of these two proceeded 
ason and a daughter, who where married and built themselves a 
lodge distinct from that of their parents ; all the nations proceed- 
ed from them excepting the whites, whose origin they pretend not 
toknow. When a man is killed in battle the thunder is supposed 
to take him up they do not know where. In going to battle each 
man traces an imaginary figure of the thunder on the soil, and 
he who represents it incorrectly is killed by the thunder. A per- 
son saw this thunder one day on the ground, with a beautiful 
mockasin on each side of it; having much need of a pair, he 
took them and went his way ; but on his return by the same spot 
the thunder took him off, and he has not been since heard of. 
They seem to have vague notions of a future state. They think 
that a brave warrior, or good hunter, will walk in a good path ; 
but a bad man or coward will find a bad path. ‘Thinking the 
deceased has far to travel they bury with his body, mockasins, 
some articles of food, &c. to support him on the journey. Many 
persons they believe, have become reanimated, who had been, 
during their apparent death, in strange villages; but as the in- 
habitants used them ill they returned. They say they have never 
seen the Master of life, and therefore cannot pretend to personify 
him ;. but they have often heard him speak in the thunder ; they 
wear often a shell, which is in honour or in representation of him, 
but they do not pretend that it resembles him, or has any thing in 
common with his form, organization or dimensions.—p. 125-126. 

The Missouri Indians believe earthquakes to be the effect 
of supernatural agency, connected, like the thunder, with 
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- the immediate operations of the Master of life. The earth- 
quakes which in the year 1811, almost destroyed the town of 
New-Madrid of the Mississippi, were very sensibly felt on the 
upper portion of the Missouri country, and occasioned much su- 
erstitious dread amongst the Indians. During that period a citi- 
zen ofthe United States resided in the village of the Otoes, trad- 
ing for the produce of their hunts. One day he was surprized 
by a visit of anumber of Otoes in anger. They said that a French- 
man, who was also trading in the village, had informed them, 
that the Big knives had killed a son of the Master of life; that 
they had seen him riding on a white horse in a forest country, and 
being of a sanguinary disposition they had waylaid and shot him. 
And it was certainly owing to this act that the earth was now tremb- 
ling before the anger of the great Wahconda. They believed the 
story implicitly, and it was with no little difficulty that the tra- 
der divested his own nation of the singular crimination.—p. 272. 
Omawhaws.—This people believe firmly in an existence after 
death; but they do not appear to have any definite notions, as to 
the state in which they shall then be. And although they say that 
many re-appear after death, to their relatives, yet such visitants 
communicate no information respecting futurity. ‘They consist 
of those only who have been killed either in battle with the ene- 
. my, orin quarrels with individuals of their own nation, and their 
errand is to solicit vengeance on the perpetrators of the deed. 
Futurity has no terrors to the dying Omawhaw, as he has no 
idea of actual punishment, beyond his present state of existence, 
He, however, regrets the parting from bis family and friends, and 
sometimes expresses his fears that the former will be impoverish- 
ed, when his exertions for their support, shall be withdrawn. 
The Wahconda is believed to be the greatest and best of beings, 
the creator and preserver of all things, and the fountain of mystic 
medicine. Omniscience, omnipresence and vast power are 
attributed to him, and he is supposed to afflict them with sick- 
ness, poverty, or misfortune for their evil deeds. In conversa- 
tion he is frequently appealed to as an evidence of the truth of 
their asseverations, in the words Wahconda-wa-nah-kong, ‘ the 
Wahconda hears what I say,’ and they sometimes add Mun-ekuh- 
wa-nah-kong, ‘the earth hears what | say.” Whatever may be 
the notions of other Indian nations, we did not learn that the 
Omawhaws, have any distinct ideas of the existence of the devil ; 
or at least, we always experienced much difficulty and delay, 
when obtaining vocabularies of this and some other languages, 
in ascertaining corresponding words for Devil and Hell ; the In- 
dians would consult together, and, in one instance, the interpre- 
* ter told us they were coining a word. 
They say that after death, those who have conducted them- 
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selves properly in this life, are received into the Wanoch-a-te, or 
town of brave and generous spirits ; but those who have not been 
useful to the nation, or their own families, by killing their ene- 
mies, stealing horses, or by generosity, will have a residence pre- 

red for them in the town of poor and useless spirits; where, 
as well as in the good town, their usual avocations are continued. 

Their Wahconda seems to be a Protean God; he is supposed 
to appear to different persons, under different forms. All those 
who are favoured with his presence become medicine men or 
magicians, in consequence of thus having seen and conversed 
with the Wahconda, and of having received from him some par- 
ticular medicine of wondrous eflicacy. 

He appeared to one in the shape of a grizzly bear, to another 
in that of a bison, to a third in that of a beaver, or owl, &c. and - 
an individual attributed to an animal, from which he received his 
medicine, the form and features of the elephant. 

All the magi, in the administration of their medicine to the sick 
or afflicted, mimic the action and voice, variously exaggerated and 
modified, of the animal, which, they say is their respective medi- 
cine, or in other words, that in which the Wahconda appeared to . 
them.—267-268. 

Minnetarees.—The Minnetarees in common with several oth- 
er nations of our Indians, have the strange tradition of their ori- 
gin, that they formerly lived under ground. ‘ Two boys’ say 
they, ‘strayed away from them, and absented themselves sever- 
al days. At length they returned and informed the nation that 
they, had discovered another world, situate above their present 
residence, where all was beautiful and light. They saw the sun, 
the earth, the Missouri and the bison. This account so delighted 
the people, that they immediately abandone@ their subterranean 
dwelling, and, led by the boys, arrived on the surface of the earth, 
at the spot which their villages now occupy and where they have 
dwelt ever since. . 

They seem to have full faith in the notion that, at their death, 
they will be restored to the mansions of their ancestors under 
ground, from which they are intercepted by a large and rapid 
water course. Over this river which may be compared to the 
Styx of the ancients, they are obliged to pass on a very narrow 
footway. Those Indians who have been useful to the nation, such 
as brave warriors or good hunters, pass over with ease, and ar- 
rive safely at the A-pah-he, or ancient village. But the worth- 
less Indians slip off from the bridge or footway, into the stream 
that foams beneath in the swiftness of its course, and which hur- 
ries them into oblivion, or Lethe. ‘The Mandans according to 
Lewis and Clarke, have a tradition somewhat similar, and it - 
strongly reminds us of the Alsirat of Mahomet, over which, it was 
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supposed, that great leader was to conduct his Moslems to the 
bliss of futurity, whilst the unworthy were precipitated into the 
gulph which yawned beneath it. 





We believe that the donations to the Evangelical Missionary Society, from the 
ladies of the North Parish in Salem, have not always been published as they were 
made. We therefore insert the following list, 

In 1816, $69—in 17, $57 56—18, $49 27—in 19, $47 89—in "20 $42 72—in "21 
$47—in °22 $60 67. . 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Remarks on the miraculous character of our Lord: by a Berean Layman, Bos- 
ton, pp. 30. 

A Collection of Essays and Tractsin Theology, No, 2, April 1823. Contents, Arch 
Deacon Blackbourn— Biographical Notice—on Confessions of Faith. Bishop Hoad- 
ly, Biographical Notice, Dedication to the Pope—on the Nature of the Kingdom 
of Christ—on divisions among christians. 

A Vostscript to the second series of Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists, by 
Henry Ware, D.D. 

The Bible Christian’s honest declaration and brief reply: by one who daily 
reads, occasionally hears and preaches the gospel, Boston, True & Green, pp. 21 

A Tract entitled Smooth Preaching. New-York, pp. 16. 
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Dr. JENNER, the celebrated discoverer of vaccination, died at Berkely, after an 
illness of about seventeen hours on Sunday, 2Ist of February 1823, in the 74th 
year of his age. 

Dr. Jenner, in the early part of his career, was destined to the profession of sur- 
gery, under the tuition of John Hunter, and afterwards encouraged by the friend- 
ship and patronage of his great preceptor, to practice that branch of the healing 
artin ‘London, Preferring tranquillity to fame, Jenner declined these flattering 
prospects and returned to practice as physician in his native place, Berkely, little 
aware how much this determination involved the interests of mankind er his own 
individual reputation, His experiments on the cow pox were begun in 1797; and 
in the following year, with the laudable zeal of a disinterested mind, he communi- 
cated to the world a discovery, the concealment of which would have put it in his 
power to acquire wealth, we may almost say without bounds, 

We are informed that the meekness and simplicity of demeanour of the excellent 
and amiable individual to whoin we are indebted for this discovery, formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the self esteem which might have arisen from its splendid consequen- 
ces. He was thankful and grateful to God; but to pride and vain glory, be seem- 
ed to bean utter stranger. A short time before his death, the nature of his services 
to his fellow creatures having been the subject of conversation: ‘I do not wonder’ 
he observed, ‘ that men are not grateful tome; but I am surprized that they do 
not feel gratitude to God, for making me a medium of good.’ This was the ha- 
bitual frame of his mind. He invariably exhibited an exemplary uprightness of con- 
duct, singleness of purpose and disinterested earnestness to promote the welfare of his 
species, These qualities particularly arrested the attention of the many distin- 
guished foreigners who came to visit him; and were not less the cause of satisfac- 
tion and délight to his friends. The last public act of his life harmonized with his 
previous efforts in behalf of his fellow creatures, He attended a meeting convened 
on the 9th of December iast, at Berkely, for forming a Bible Society, and moved 
the first resolution. It was doubtless a sight singularly gratifying, to behold a vene- 
rable individual, whose life had been spent in successfully devising means to extin- 
guish a pestilential bodily disease thus putting his hand to a work which has been 
designed for arresting the moral pestilence that desolates so large a portion of the 
earth, and for the healing of the nations—Ch, Observer. 





NOTICE, 
The annual meeting of THE MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE IN BERRY STREET, 


will take place on the morning of Election Day—at half past m1eutT o'clock, pre- 
sicely. H. WARE, Jr. Sec. 
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